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EDITORIAL 


The first article in this issue, by Dr. 
Ulich, deals with the international aspects 
of education. These aspects, according to 
one interpretation, are an integral part of 
comparative education. A different, more 
recent classification makes a distinction be- 
tween comparative education and inter- 
national education. At Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for instance, compar- 
ative education concerns itself with foreign 
educational systems, their social, philo- 
sophical, and historical foundations, and 
methods of their comparison; international 
education, on the other hand, studies cross- 
cultural educational contacts, such as stu- 
dent exchanges and international organiza- 
tions. Whatever the details of classification, 
there is no doubt that breaking down of 
ethnocentrism is or should be a cherished 
aim of comparative education as, indeed, 
of all education. The scholarly study of 
educational patterns, of their meaning in 
broader social terms, and of their com- 
parative significance enables comparative 
educators to fulfill their first task; they can 
secure a better understanding of the me- 
chanics of the educational process and thus 
be able to predict more intelligently the 
outcome of any proposed reforms. Their 
second task, that of adding education for 
mankind to education for nationalism, if 
consciously and unemotionally pursued, can 
give comparative education the sense of di- 
rection, the uplift, and the ideal without 
which a discipline can be competent and 
good, but not dynamic and great. 

Two other articles in this issue deal with 
comparative education as a discipline. Dr. 
Brickman’s account supplies a useful re- 
view of little known writings in compara- 
tive education prior to the twentieth cen- 

tury advances of the discipline. Oberschulrat 
§ Hilker’s report adds Bonn to the roster 
of the centers in Comparative Education, 
of which two, Moscow and London, were 


discussed in preceding issues. 


Among area studies, Dr. Kazamias pre- 
sents the record of Greece, an addition to 
the continuing series of reform accounts. 
Dr. King’s paper on English comprehensive 
schools is a sequel to his October article. 
Dr. Roucek’s article pulls together the pub- 
lic press accounts of the much discussed 
phenomenon of juvenile delinquency in 
communist countries. When set against the 
similar problem in the United States this 
leads one to wonder whether the current 
world-wide unrest of youth is really con- 
nected, as is sometimes claimed, with any 
particular form of educational organization. 

Articles by Drs. Adams and Arasteh deal 
with westernization of Asian countries, a 
problem to which increasing attention 
should be given. There is a growing body 
of evidence about fantastic mismanagement 
in the overseas aid rendered by the western 
countries to their less fortunate neighbors. 
This is not only the question of selection of 
appropriate personnel for overseas missions, 
of avoidance of ostentatious display of 
wealth and racial or ethnic superiority, and 
of appropriate priorities in assigning re- 
sources so that the poor rather than the 
rich benefit. The whole problem of blind 
insistence on industrialization, if not out- 
right westernization, of the underdeveloped 
regions is an example of ethnocentrism 
which needs to be continually subjected to 
self-critical scrutiny. 

With this issue, which completes Volume 
III and hence carries an index, CoMPaArRa- 
TIvE Enucation Review has reached its new 
size, triple that of its first issue in June 1957, 
and one that will be held constant for at 
least one year. In view of this growth the 
subscription, beginning with Volume IV, 
will be $2.00 a year, and single issues will 
be sold at 75 cents. 

The annual meeting of the Comparative 
Education Society will take place in Chi- 
cago on February 12, 1960. 

G. Z. F. B. 
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EDUCATION AND THE CONCEPT 
OF MANKIND 


ROBERT ULICH 


I dare offer this essay to the readers of 
the Comparative EpucaTion Review be- 
cause I believe that they are interested not 
merely in similarities and differences of 
the school systems of a number of coun- 
tries, but also in the progress of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The question I would like to raise is the 
following: 

To what degree does education create an 
ever-widening sense of social responsibility 
that may turn into a commitment to the 
common tasks of mankind? By “mankind” 
I understand not merely the sum-total of 
human beings, but also a concept that com- 
bines the quantitative aspect (many, if pos- 
sible all) with the qualitative aspect of 
man’s involvement in the gradual achieve- 
ment of a world civilization. In order to 
connote this qualitative meaning of the no- 
tion of mankind, I sometimes use it inter- 
changeably with the term “humanity” in 
the sense of humanitas, as it has come to us 
from the Stoic philosophers who taught 
that men are brothers not only physically 
through nature, but also spiritually through 
their common bond with God. Thus Cic- 
ero, who derived most of his ideas from 
these thinkers, could write in his De Legi- 
bus (1, 7) that “the whole world may once 
become one community (una _ civitas) 
equally respected by the gods and men.” 
The merging of this Stoic tradition with 
Christian philosophy is one of the most im- 
portant events in the history of civilization, 
though, in fact, the Christian concept of 
salvation only in and through Christ and 
the growing dependence of the church on 
national powers rarely, if ever, allowed the 
idea of universal hwmanitas to become 
reality. 


There can be no doubt that without some 
education there can be no sense of social 
obligation beyond the most obvious per- 
sonal interest. And the greater the extent 
of education, the greater is the hope that 
a person will become broadminded not 
only intellectually, but also ethically. As a 
matter of fact, one could base the outline 
of a history of civilization—and of educa- 
tion—on the idea of man’s ever-widening 
experience from family and tribe to com- 
munity, nation, and finally mankind. Cer- 
tain countries still struggle for nationhood, 
while the advanced countries find them- 
selves in the historically most urgent but 
at the same time extremely precarious situ- 
ation of combining loyalty to their national 
interests and ideals with growing partici- 
pation in super-national organizations 
(United Nations, UNESCO). Each of these 
steps from tribalism to world-mindedness 
is the result and at the same time the cause 
of more inclusive learning from introduc- 
tion of the young into primitive hunting, 
agriculture, folklore, and idol-worship to 
science, world history, and the search for 
a world religion. 

On the other hand, it is a delusion to be- 
lieve that education as such contributes 
automatically, as it were, to the sense of 
humanity. Professional families can be ex- 
tremely self-centered—the poor in mind 
and money are often better neighbors—and, 
as history proves, nations with highly de- 
veloped formal school systems may show 
little sense for the common aspirations of 
mankind. Bacon’s famous dictum, “Knowl- 
edge is power,” which inspired the early 
labor movements in Europe, is certainly 
true. However, the working men did not 
foresee that the power of knowledge and 
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advanced schooling might be used for evil 
as well as for good by their own leaders as 
well as by their enemies. 

Consequently, we need a clear definition 
of the functions and purposes of our 
schools in relation to mankind. 

First, schools are appreciated primarily 
for egotistic reasons; they help the learner 
to acquire skills and information conducive 
to his personal profit. 

Second, they serve as media for the pro- 
motion of group interests, be they political, 
economic, or ecclesiastical. It then depends 
largely on the spirit of the group and its 
power over the schools whether teaching 
will be used for the indoctrination of nar- 
row ideas or for universal ends. Viewed 
historically, as schools were included in the 
orbit of the political state, the influence of 
regional and nationalistic ideas on the spirit 
of learning increased. And it is appalling 
to observe the weakness of the teaching 
profession when exposed to totalitarian 
tendencies, not only of governments but 
also of specific parties and even of ambi- 
tious politicians who gained control over 
the population. The reason for this inner 
weakness is the teacher’s fear of persecution 
and economic disaster, enhanced by that 
general state of moral uncertainty which is 
the breeding ground of ruthless power- 
seekers and dictators. 

Third, under fortunate circumstances 
schools and society can cooperatively pro- 
duce an ever-widening sense of humane re- 
sponsibility and combine teaching and 
learning with active moral commitment to 
the common tasks of mankind. The impor- 
tance of this mission, including the fre- 
quency of failure, has been emphasized 
during the past decades by a number of 
authors who assert that the intellectual élite 
and our schools and universities have de- 
serted civilization (the central meaning 
of La trabison des clercs). But already 
Nietzsche had clearly seen the perils of 
knowledge disengaged from moral action. 
And whereas he judged the problem from 
an anti-Christian point of view, Kierke- 
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gaard dealt with it as a radical Christian. 

Also, in spite of all recent and partly 
justified criticism, let us not forget that 
the movement of “progressive education” 
started from the conviction that the cata- 
clysm of Western civilization in World 
War I was due not merely to political er- 
rors, but also to an education that had 
failed to reach the soul of the learner and 
consequently did not arouse his sense of 
responsibility for the common values of 
humanity. Against a certain confused kind 
of progressivism I have always empha- 
sized the necessity of insisting on the ob- 
jective and intellectual postulates of human 
culture, even if only for the reason that 
culture requires discipline and discernment. 
In addition, one of the finest qualities of 
man, namely devotion, can degenerate 
into sentimentality, superstition, and self- 
degrading hero-worship without a strong 
rational component. But I believe it is also 
dangerous to humanity to maintain that 
“progressive education,” “Deweyism,” or 
whatever the slogan may be, is the primary 
cause of the defects of American education 
and that, therefore, we have to return to 
the old conservative methods. 

Such criticisms separate unduly the 
schools from the total spirit of their society 
and fail to see the consequences—good and 
bad—of our educational decentralization 
which makes the teacher extremely depend- 
ent on the intellectual standards of the 
community. Furthermore, they do not rec- 
ognize that many of our schools have (un- 
fortunately!) never become acquainted 
with progressive methods. A large number 
of our teachers must still rely on their text- 
books and handbooks; they must work dur- 
ing vacation to support their families; and 
they have no private library to “refuel” 
their minds. Schools operating under such 
conditions are neither “progressive” nor 
“conservative”—and there can be merits in 
both—they are just uninspiring, mediocre, 
and worse. 

But even if we taught mathematics, lan- 
guages, and the sciences much better than 
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we do, we should be aware that much more 
is necessary if a nation is to remain healthy 
and make its contribution to mankind than 
intellectuality, however important. We still 
should have in mind the shocking fact that 
highly trained men in Germany and other 
countries admired Adolf Hitler as a na- 
tional hero. It was not education in the 
usual sense which was lacking—many of 
the dictator’s admirers had gone through 
supposedly excellent classical schools—but 
rather Humanitét and Bildung, on which 
the poets and thinkers of Germany had 
placed so much emphasis—in other words, 
the formation of the whole person through 
the vision of the ideal of bumanitas. Natur- 
ally, mankind cannot mean anything to 
people of complete self-immanence or of 
narrow group-thinking except the sum total 
of human creatures, to be befriended or 
exploited at will. And needless to say, the 
greater the skill and expertness of such per- 
sons, and the more of them we train, the 
greater will be the peril to the world. 
Here appears one of the seeming—though 
only seeming—antinomies in the social life 
of men, one which has not been understood 
by members of the early internationalist 
and pacifist movements, because they be- 
lieved patriotism and internationalism to 
be mutually exclusive, and consequently 
thought that the only way to make man a 
cosmopolitan would be to make him sus- 
picious of his loyalty to his country. (As 
an example see the Communist Manifesto 
and the declarations of the first Interna- 
tionals.) Vice versa, chauvinists in every 
nation suffer from the same mistake, because 
they also believe that one cannot teach 
youth about its obligations to the world 
without making them neglectful of their 
duties as citizens of their state. Actually, 
as a tree cannot grow high without rooting 
deep, so a person cannot grow into human- 
ity without first being at home within his 
own human self and aware of his obliga- 
tions to his natural environment. Natura 
non facit saltus, and the same is the case 
with men. There may be exceptions. The 
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man torn within himself, or the emigrant 
who is forced to live in several countries 
and, as a consequence, is in a sense up- 
rooted, may acquire a deeper insight into 
the depths of human life and a deeper sense 
of obligation to humanity than the man 
who is allowed a relatively harmonious ex- 
istence. But here also the exception only 
confirms the rule. For very obvious is the 
difference between the uncreative neuras- 
thenic or the pleasure-seeking globe-trotter 
on the one hand, and on the other, the per- 
son who has met the challenge of unusual 
experience by inner growth and maturity. 

The distinction between learning as a 
morally neutral or narrowly directed ac- 
tivity and learning for the cause of human- 
ity is essential if we wish to avoid fallacious 
notions about courses in the fields of inter- 
national relations, regional studies, and 
similar subjects. A country of the impor- 
tance of the United States—in fact every 
modern country—needs more and more 
persons who are well informed about the 
conditions of other nations, from spies who 
find out about the potential enemy’s arma- 
ment, or business agents interested in mar- 
ket competition, to university professors 
who become government advisers in prob- 
lems of international policy. But it is more 
or less accidental if these activities lead to- 
ward a more urgent conscience about the 
common concerns of mankind; even 
courses which go under the flag of the lib- 
eral arts, courses on comparative education 
and comparative religion, and the exchange 
of students and scholars may be more divi- 
sive than uniting. 

What we need first of all in this whole 
area are realism and honesty. The schools 
of every self-conscious nation will have 
only as much of humanity as the general 
climate of opinion permits. So long as one 
nation believes it invites aggression unless 
it prepares for the eventuality of war, so 
long as one creed, one race, and one po- 
litical system might just “tolerate” another 
without really trying to understand and 
respect it, and so long as children are taught 
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to see the glory of man in conquest rather 
than in cooperation, so long will the con- 
cept of mankind carry little weight. 

But how to change this situation? 

After all that has been said so far it 
should be clear that it will be the spirit in 
which an experience is had or a subject is 
taught, which decides its value for man- 
kind. To explain this spirit, I may use the 
concept of “transcendence.”? Mankind, in 
the sense of humanity, can enter into a per- 
son’s conscience only if he feels in his mind 
and heart a tendency to reach outward and 
upward, or if he adds to the sense of the 
immediate the mental dimensions of width 
as well as of depth. If he lives in this state 
of awareness then he will take ideas not 
merely as verbal play, but as a serious obli- 
gation; he will try to gain self-respect and 
the respect of others by engaging in re- 
sponsible action and, provided he is sensi- 
tive to such forms of inner enrichment, he 
will develop a feeling of unity with the 
whole great enterprise of humanity and, 
intuitively, with the whole vast cosmos of 
which he is a part. We call this “living a 
good and full life.” 

This tendency toward self-transcendance 
can be observed already in the young 
child’s curiosity and in his eagerness not 
only to receive love but also to give love. 
This self-transcendence grows with ma- 
turity (as a matter of fact, it is its very 
condition) and it evokes our sense of ad- 
miration in persons of great stature. Un- 
fortunately, teachers who teach subject 
matter without elucidating its meaning, and 
the routine and competitive character in- 
herent in all civilization (whether capitalist 
or communist )—these conditions often kill 
the spirit of transcendence in child and 
adult. 

But those endowed with it will also dis- 
cover the dialectical character of every 
human institution. The family, the com- 
munity, the religious institution, and the 
nation, like everything that binds, protects, 
and may inspire us, may also block the road 
toward wider vistas of knowledge. 
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Even the concept of mankind would be 
deprived of its richness and vitality if it 
were understood as an enormous expanse of 
complete conformity without allowing for 
differences and the consequent possibility 
of ever further development. Actually, this 
situation could occur in the case of a world- 
dictatorship which, in the guise of a new 
International, would enforce upon mankind 
an identical politico-religious ideology. His- 
tory shows that attempts of this kind were 
made; similar attempts may be made in the 
future but, as in the past, they will not be 
realized because they are against the laws 
of man and nature. Only that future world- 
society could be really fruitful and uniting 
that would be pluralistic in the sense that 
it appreciates rather than fears differences. 
Yet such a pluralistic society would not be 
atomistic as our world of today may some- 
times appear to the critical spectator.’ 
However great the regard for variety in 
the new world community we hope to 
achieve some time, its parts, as in every 
other true human community, must be held 
together by a deep respect for the dignity 
of human beings, and by love combined 
with truth and justice. 

The goal can only be symphonic orches- 
tration, excluding monotony on the one 
hand and chaos on the other. In order to 
achieve humanitas and civilitas, mankind 
must interpret itself as the highest unit 
through and within which the human per- 
son can try to realize what it considers 
man’s and mankind’s destiny within the 
greater order of things. The conception of 
this destiny will depend on his aspect of 
life’s purpose and meaning. This aspect, or 
Weltanschauung, may be God-centered, or 
humanistic, or cosmic, or whatever you 
want, but it will by logical necessity be 
transempirical and metaphysical, even 
though some skeptics may refuse to deal 
with a metaphysical problems. They then 
will have just an unconscious rather than 
a conscious metaphysics which honestly 
struggles to find some rationale in the mys- 
teries of existence. 
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However, the conditio sine qua non of 
the incarnation of the idea of an wnitas 
mundi will be that the various philosophical 
or religious interpretations of man’s mission 
do not fight but rather complement each 
other. The divine has chosen to speak to 
men in many languages. Only tyrannical 
governments tried to oppress a people’s lan- 
guage, with the effect that they made it 
more dear to the persecuted. In other 
words, even our dearest convictions must 
become self-critical and self-transcendent. 
Our affirmations, as we will have to learn, 
must not be exclusions. Otherwise they will 
turn into dogmatic creeds and lose the ca- 
pacity for destroying all foreground abso- 
lutes which attribute infallibility to them- 
selves and to finite human reason. 

If there can be any “absolutes,” not in 
the sense of achievement but in the sense 
of signposts and directions for human con- 
duct, they will be those which have already 
been indicated, namely dignity, love, truth, 
and justice. Or, to use a biblical symbol, 
the idea of mankind can become a universal 


commitment within and above all human 
learning only when everyone is willing to 
answer with emphatic affirmation Cain’s 
pathetic question after the slaying of Abel: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” With this 
phrase the essential question of humanity 
was asked for the first time within the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. But “keeper,” 
as the translation says, must not mean the 
watchman; it should only mean that each 
of us considers himself the friend and 
helper of the best he can find among his 
fellowmen. 
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A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 
TO COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


To know thyself, compare _ me to others. 


ORQUATO TAsso 


Willst du dich selber erkennen, 

so sieh, wie die andern es treiben, 
Willst du die andern verstehn, 

blick in dein eigenes Herz. 


It is customary to begin the history of 
comparative education with the publication 
of Marc-Antoine Jullien’s “Esquisse et vues 
préliminaires d’un ouvrage sur |’éducation 
comparée,” which was issued in the form 
of a pamphlet in 1817 in Paris. That this 
is considered the Year One of comparative 


—FriepricH SCHILLER 


education is evident from such writings 3 
Pedro Rossello’s “Les précurseurs du Bu- 
reau International d’Education” (1943); 
Helmut Goetz’ “Marc-Antoine Jullien de 
Paris (1775-1848); Der geistige Werdegang 
eines Revolutionars; Ein Beitrag zur Ge 
schichte der Vorlaufer internationaler Or- 
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ganisationen des 20. Jahrhunderts” (1954); 
and Hans Espe’s collection of essays, “Die 
Bedeutung der vergleichenden Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft fiir Lehrerschaft und Schule” 
(1956). 

In this essay the writer would like to 
venture the view that the roots of com- 
parative education lie deeper in history. 
Little has been done, thus far, to explore 
the Urgeschichte of comparative education 
or, for that matter, the detailed develop- 
ment of the field in the post-Jullien period. 
It would be desirable in the following pages 
to sketch some of the hitherto unmentioned 
or forgotten facts which might serve as 
guideposts for later research. 

One may argue that comparative educa- 
tion is as old as the practice of visiting for- 
eign countries. Travelers in all historical 
periods must have brought back facts and 
impressions concerning the cultures of the 
countries they had visited. Included in their 
reports must have been comments regard- 
ing the young and their upbringing. They 
may also have made some remarks regard- 
ing the similarities and differences in the 
ways of educating children. Some, indeed, 
may have arrived at conclusions involving 
the expression of value judgments. The 
general lack of precise data in the earlier 
ages of history makes it necessary to rely 
upon inference until such time as infor- 
mation will become available through re- 
search. 

We are on more solid ground when we 
approach modern times. The publication of 
Rousseau’s “Emile” in 1762 and the sub- 
sequent implementation of its educational 
ideas by J. B. Basedow, C. G. Salzmann, 
and others caused considerable consterna- 
tion to the scholars in the well-established 
disciplines. In the new pedagogy they saw 
a direct threat to the integrity of the tra- 
ditional pattern of education. Accordingly, 
they attempted to discredit the movement 
by pointing up its limitations in the light 
of the chain of educational values and con- 
tent which stretched back to ancient history. 
Thus, Johann Peter Brinkmann pub- 
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lished in 1784 in Dessau a study, “Verglei- 
chung der Erziehung der Alten mit der 
heutigen, und Untersuchungen, welche von 
beyden mit der Natur am meisten itiber- 
einstimme,” which proved—to the author’s 
satisfaction at least—that the ancient peda- 
gogues were closer to the idea of education 
according to nature than were the modern 
educators. Another comparative study of 
this type was Evers’ “Fragmente der aris- 
totelischen Erziehungskunst, oder priifende 
Vergleichung der antiken und modernen 
Padagogik,” issued in 1806 in Ziirich. It is 
to be noted that both authors used the term 
Vergleichung (comparison) in concluding 
that the Greek and Roman educational sys- 
tems were superior. Such studies appeared 
frequently around the turn of the nine- 
teenth century. Their notion of compara- 
tive education was one which analyzed the 
past and the present in order to determine 
which was superior. 

Another type of eighteenth-century study 
of comparative education was “De re schol- 
astica Anglica cum Germanica comparata,” 
by Friedrich August Hecht. Published in 
1795 in Freiburg, this Latin work examined 
comparatively the schools of England and 
Germany. For the most part, it was a de- 
scriptive analysis, but the author made some 
effort at a comparison. 

In recent years there has been much dis- 
cussion, some of it rather heated, among 
comparative educators about the relation of 
Auslandspidagogik to Wergleichende Er- 
ziebungswissenschaft. Even if the former is 
frequently placed in a lower status, it is 
difficult to deny that it has a basic function 
in comparative education, perhaps only as 
a foundation for the scientific analysis of 
educational systems and problems. In any 
event, the collection of educational data 
cannot be overlooked as a stage in the de- 
velopment of comparative education. 
When President Ezra Stiles of Yale College 
corresponded with the German historian, 
Christoph D. Ebeling, in 1795 he trans- 
mitted much information concerning his in- 
stitution. This and other details concerning 
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American education appeared in Ebeling’s 
“Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von 
Amerika: Die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika” (1793-1816). Ebeling was also 
responsible for the dissemination of many 
facts about American culture and education 
in his periodical and other publications on 
America. 

Instances of a feeling for comparative 
culture and education may be found in the 
writings of eighteenth-century literary fig- 
ures who studied the life of other peoples. 
Benjamin Franklin, for example, in “The 
Savages of North America” (1784), wrote 
about examining “the manners of different 
nations with impartiality.” He quotes an 
American Indian speaker as having said in 
1744 to the Virginia commissioners with 
whom the Indians had concluded a treaty, 
“You, who are wise, must know that dif- 
ferent nations have different conceptions of 
things; and you will therefore not take it 
amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education 
happen not to be the same with yours.” 
This was in response to an offer to educate 
half a dozen young Indians at no cost at 
the College of William and Mary. 

During the nineteenth century, compar- 
ative education developed along several 
clearly defined lines. In the first place, the 
growing consciousness of the need for edu- 
cational reform was responsible, to some 
extent at least, for the quest for information 
regarding education in various countries. 
A multitude of writings testified to inter- 
est in educational systems. In 1808, a pro- 
fessor of literature, César Auguste Basset, 
published his “Essais sur l’organisation de 
quelques parties d’instruction publique,” in 
which he devoted a section to “the useful- 
ness of making observations in foreign 
countries about education and instruction 
in general.” Basset called for the appoint- 
ment of a university official to travel in 
order to “make observations about educa- 
tion and instruction in general.” This man 
must be “free from national and methodo- 
logical prejudices, a scholar, with literary 
ability, an administrator, familiar with all 


the aspects of liberal and popular educa- 


tion .. . , and surveyor of all the places 
likely to offer him useful researches. His 
work should be that of a historian: to ob- 
serve, compare, and present the facts. . . .” 
Moreover, this official should “judge men 
and things in accordance with real and 
established facts, and not in terms of writ- 
ten systems or speculative plans.” 

The second edition of Basset’s work, is- 
sued in 1814 and distributed to a wider 
circle of readers, discussed “the usefulness 
of making observations in foreign countries 
about their different procedures of educa- 
tion and instruction.” The Journal d’Educa- 
tion, in its issue of February, 1816, printed 
an anonymous review of Basset’s “Essais,” 
but its judgment was favorable. Interest- 
ingly enough, Jullien began publishing his 
“Esquisse” in December, 1816 in the same 
journal. In none of the five articles in the 
series, however, is there any mention of the 
work of Basset. Nor does Jullien mention 
Basset in the pamphlet reprint (1817) of 
this series of articles. It would be of some 
interest to know if Jullien was indebted to 
Basset. 

The desire of the leaders of the young 
republic of the United States of America 
in the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to undertake significant educational 
work resulted in the accumulation of infor- 
mation about European schools. John Gris- 
com’s “A Year in Europe” (1818-1819) de- 
scribes educational conditions in Great 
Britain and in several West European coun- 
tries. The Rev. Calvin Ellis Stowe’s report 
on “Elementary Education in Europe” 
(1837) was officially published and distrib- 
uted in large numbers by the Ohio State 
Legislature. The internationally influential 
“Report sur ]’état de l’instruction publique 
en Allemagne,” published by Victor Cousin 
in 1831, was translated into English and 
other languages and widely circulated im 
the United States and in other countries. 
Other important reports by Americans on 
foreign educational systems include “Edu- 
cation in Europe” (1839) by Alexander 
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Dallas Bache; “Education in Prussia” 
(1839), a report by Benjamin M. Smith to 
the Governor of Virginia; “National Edu- 
cation in Europe” (1854), by Henry Bar- 
nard; many descriptions of various foreign 
school situations in the American Journal 
of Education, edited by Henry Barnard 
from 1855 to 1881; and the reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
and other publications on foreign school 
systems issued by the United States Bureau 
(now Office) of Education from 1868 to 
the present. 

It is worthy of note that a portion of 
Jullien’s “Esquisse” was published in trans- 
lation in the United States as early as 1826. 
“M. M.-A. Jullien’s Questions on Compara- 
tive Education” appeared in William Rus- 
sell’s (pre-Barnard) American Journal of 
Education, thus giving Americans rather 
early a knowledge of the scientific ap- 
proach to comparative education. Unfor- 
tunately, very little was done in the United 
States, as everywhere else, to further the 
scientific aspect of the subject. 

Interest in systems of education other 
than one’s own motivated the writing of 
“A Several View of the Present System of 
Education in France” (1827), by David 
Johnston, a Scotsman; John D. Lang’s “Re- 
ligion and Education in America” (Lon- 
don, 1840); P. A. Siljestrém’s “Resa i Fér- 
enta Staterna” (2 volumes, Stockholm, 
1852), the first volume of which, “Om bild- 
ningen i Férenta Staterna,” was translated 
as “The Educational Institutions of the 
United States” (London, 1853); Alphonse 
Le Roy’s “Les écoles dans l’Amérique du 
Nord” (Brussels, 1853); Ruggiero Bonghi’s 
“Instruzione publiche negli Stati Uniti” 
(Rome, 1870); Célestin Hippeau’s “L’in- 
struction publique aux Etats-Unis” (1870) 
and other volumes on the school systems 
in Russia, England, Germany, and Scandi- 
navia; and Michel Bréal’s “Excursions péda- 
gogiques” (Paris, 1882). 

Particularly interesting is the fact that 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, the famous 
statesman-educator of Argentina and Chile, 
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wrote descriptive analyses of education in 
France, Prussia, Holland, and the United 
States (Massachusetts) in his volume, “De 
la educatién popular” (1849). The reports 
by Matthew Arnold on education in 
France, Holland, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many (1861-1888) pointed out how educa- 
tional data may be treated comparatively. 
Also of significance, especially for Eastern 
Europe, were the accounts by Leo N. Tol- 
stoi of his visits to schools in Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and England in 1857, 
1860, and 1861. 

Much information of great value to the 
study of comparative education was col- 
lected in official governmental reports. The 
“Reports on Technical Instruction,” pre- 
pared by the Royal Commissioners of 
Great Britain (London, 1884, 5 volumes), 
also included surveys of technical instruc- 
tion in Europe, Canada, and the United 
States. The “Special Reports on Educa- 
tional Subjects” (28 volumes, 1897-1914), 
prepared under the direction of Sir Mi- 
chael Sadler, dealt with education in Eu- 
rope, the British dependencies, and the 
United States. These reports, which paid 
some attention to comparative analysis, are 
too well known to specialists to require any 
further description at this point. 

To keep the record of Auslandspida- 
gogik reasonably full, we ought to men- 
tion such works as R. Laishley’s “Report 
on the State of Education in Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and the United States” (Wellington, 
New Zealand, 1886); and the mass of data 
in Paul Monroe’s “Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion” (New York, 1911-1913, 5 volumes), 
Foster Watson’s “Encyclopaedia and Dic- 
tionary of Education” (London, 1921-1922, 
4 volumes), and in the French, German, 
and other educational encyclopedias. 

In tracing the historical development of 
comparative education as a field of study 
and research, it is well to take note of the 
volume of reminiscences and recollections 
of experiences in foreign schools. Among 
the works in this category are Stephen 
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Hawtrey’s “Reminiscences of a French 
Eton” (London, 1867), C. A. Bristed’s 
“Five Years in an English University” 
(New York, 1874), N. Stephen’s “German 
University Life: My Career as a Student 
and Professor” (Philadelphia, 1874), W. 
Catton Grasby’s “Teaching in Three Con- 
tinents” (London, 1891), and John Dewey’s 
“Impressions of Soviet Russia and the Rev- 
olutionary World: Mexico—China—Tur- 
key” (New York, 1929). 

There is another class of educational lit- 
erature which might yield some insight into 
the development of comparative education. 
These writings resemble to some extent 
the reports written admiringly about a for- 
eign practice, such as Pestalozzianism, with 
an implicit intention to borrow the ideas 
for one’s own country. An example of this 
is Ludwig Wiese’s “Deutsche Briefe iiber 
englische Erziehung” (Berlin, 1852), trans- 
lated as “German Letters on English Edu- 
cation” (London, 1877; New York, 1879). 
In this work, a German official praised very 
highly the English Public School and pre- 
sented it as a model to his countrymen. 
And indeed, one German who may have 
been in part inspired by this work spent a 
year as a teacher at a new English board- 
ing school, Abbotsholme, founded by Cecil 
Reddie, and wrote similarly with superla- 
tives a book, “Emlohstobba” (1897), to 
urge his fellow-Germans to interest them- 
selves in this type of education. In point of 
fact, the author, Hermann Lietz, did open 
such a school, the Landerziehungsheim, the 
following year. Interestingly enough, Ed- 
mond Demolins of France also praised very 
highly Reddie’s Abbotsholme in his widely 
read volume, “A quoi tient la superiorité 
des Anglo-Saxons?” His answer was the 
English boarding school, and the outcome 
of the volume was the founding of the 
Ecole des Roches in 1899. Thus, a single 
school was extolled by two foreigners and 
both were responsible for opening in their 
countries schools built along the lines of 
the prototype. Incidentally, it might be de- 
sirable to make a comparative study of the 
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origin and spread of this New School 
movement in various countries. 

At this point, it may be well to review 
the comparative educational thoughts in 
the minds of the Japanese statesmen and 
educators when they contemplated the in- 
auguration of a modern educational system 
during the early years of the Meiji Era. In 
1872, four years after the Meiji Restoration 
and one year after the establishment of the 
Japanese Department of Education, a mis- 
sion went forth to investigate conditions in 
Europe and the United States. Directed by 
Prince Tomomi Iwakura, the mission in- 
cluded an education official, Fujimaro Ta- 
naka, who became an admirer of American 
education and organized an educational re- 
form, with the aid of Yukichi Fukuzawa, 
based upon the American educational sys- 
tem. Interestingly, the American influence 
displaced the original educational ideas of 
the Meiji Era, which were of French ori- 
gin. In less than a decade, in 1886, the Jap- 
anese educational system again underwent 
revision, this time under the influence of 
German pedagogy. It would appear that 
the Japanese certainly must have made 
some deep comparative analyses before 
they decided to change from one set of 
practices to another. At any rate, a com- 
parative study of these influences on Jap- 
anese education during the late nineteenth 
century should prove enlightening to spe- 
cialists in comparative education. 

The scientific approach to comparative 
education begins, appropriately enough, 
with Marc-Antoine Jullien’s “Esquisse’ 
(1816-1817), and possibly as early as Bas 
set’s “Essais” (1808). As stated before, it 
was unfortunate that Jullien’s splendid be- 
ginning went unnoticed for a long time, e% 
cept perhaps for the translation in Russells 
American Journal of Education and fot 
I. L. Kandel’s article in Educational Forum 
in 1942. Professor Pedro Rossello pointed 
out in his enlightening volume, “Les Pre 
curseurs du Bureau International d’Educe 
tion” (1943), that Jullien’s “Esquisse” ws 
unknown until “discovered” dramatically 
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and by chance in 1885 by the Hungarian 
educator, Ferencz Kemenyi, in one of the 
bookstalls on the quai along the Seine River 
in Paris. For the record, both the pamphlet 
and its original version, the series of articles 
in the Journal d’Education were available 
before and after 1885 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the Musée Pédagogique in 
Paris. Be that as it may, the ignorance con- 
cerning Jullien’s work was no doubt a fac- 
tor in retarding the growth and develop- 
ment of comparative education as a field of 
scientific study. 

Two early efforts at comparative statisti- 
cal analysis in education are deserving of 
mention. The educational figures in the re- 
port of the New York State Superintendent 
of Schools were discussed in 1825 in the 
Journal d’Education and also in the Bul- 
letin Universel des Sciences et de l’Indus- 
trie (Paris). Four years later, the Bulletin 
de Société pour Instruction Elémentaire 
(Paris) cited statistics compiled by J.-J.-N. 
Huot on education in various foreign coun- 
tries and originally published in the An- 
nuaire du Département de [’Oise. 

A search for evidence of attempts at 
comparative analysis of school systems and 
educational problems yields a number of 
writings going back to the third decade of 
the nineteenth century. Ernst G. Fischer 
compared English and German schools in 
his report, “Uber die englischen Lehranstal- 
ten in Vergleichung mit den unsrigen” 
(Berlin, 1827), but it should shock no one 
to learn that the comparisons were mainly 
subjective. 

Edouard Ducpetiaux, the Belgian penal 
reformer who spent some time visiting pris- 
ons in Europe and the United States, pub- 
lished in 1837-1838 a three-volume work, 
“Des progrés et de l’état actuel de la re- 
forme pénitentiaire et des institutions pré- 
ventives aux Etats-Unis, en France, en 
Suisse, en Angleterre et en Belgique.” The 
third volume attested to the author’s evi- 
dent belief that proper education consti- 
tuted the path to the elimination of correc- 
tional institutions. Entitled “Etat actuel et 
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statistique de l’instruction primaire en Eu- 
rope et en Amérique” (Brussels, 1838), this 
is an example of the desire to arrive at the 
solution of a social problem by way of 
comparative education. In another volume, 
also published in 1838 in Brussels, Ducpeti- 
aux presented a study. “De l'état de l’in- 
struction primaire et populaire en Belgique, 
comparé avec celui de l’instruction en Alle- 
magne, en Prusse, en Suisse, en France, en 
Hollande et aux Etats-Unis.” Certainly, 
these works are worthy of careful analysis 
as early source materials in comparative 
education. 

Space does not permit a full examination 
of the available literature in the early his- 
torical periods in the development of com- 
parative education. A selected number of 
writings might be briefly mentioned; Jo- 
seph G. Cogswell’s articles in the New 
York Review (1838, 1840) comparing the 
national and the higher educational systems 
of Germany, England, and France; W. E. 
Hiclesou’s comparison of “Dutch and Ger- 
man Schools” (London, 1840); J. M. Bau- 
douin’s “Rapport sur l'état actuel de I’en- 
seignement spécial et de |’enseinement 
primaire en Belgique, en Allemagne et en 
Suisse” (Paris, 1865); James Fraser’s “Re- 
port on the Common School System of the 
United States and Canada” (London, 1867); 
Lorenz Stein’s “Das Elementar- und das 
Berufsbildungswesen in Deutschland, Eng- 
land, Frankreich und andern Lindern” 
(“Verwaltungslehre,” Stuttgart, 1868, Vol- 
ume V); the Schools Inquiry Commission’s 
“Report of the Commissioners, Presented 
to Parliament” (London, 1869, 4 volumes), 
which dealt with education in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe; Henry Bar- 
nard’s “National Education: Systems, Insti- 
tutions, and Statistics of Public Instruction 
in Different Countries” (New York, 1872, 
2 volumes); James H. Rigg’s “National Ed- 
ucation in its Social Conditions and Aspects 
and Public Elementary Education, English 
and Foreign” (London, 1873); D. Camp- 
bell’s “Mixed Education of Boys and Girls 
in England and America” (London, 1874); 
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David Murray’s “The Use and Abuse of 
Examinations, with Sketches of Systems 
Now in Use in China, France, Germany, 
and England” (Syracuse, 1880); M. W. 
Hazelton’s “British and American Educa- 
tion: The Universities of the Two 
Countries Compared” (New York, 1880); 
Edmond Dreyfus-Brisac’s “L’éducation 
nouvelle: études de pédagogie comparée” 
(Paris, 1882-1897, 3 volumes); “Etude sur 
les écoles de commerce en Allemagne, an 
Autriche-Hongrie, en Belgique, en Dane- 
mark, en Italie, en Roumanie, en Russie, en 
Suéde, en Suisse (L’Europe moins France) 
et aux d’Amérique” (Paris, 1886), by Ed- 
ouard Jourdan and G. Dumont; C. A. Mc- 
Murry’s “Die Organisation des hdheren 
Schulwesens in den Vereinigten Staaten 
Amerikas und in England und die Stellung 
des Staates zu demselben” (1888; a Ph.D. 
dissertation at the University of Jena); A. 
Sonnenschein’s “Educational Codes of For- 
eign Countries” (London, 1889); Helene 
Large’s “Higher Education of Women in 
Europe: Translated and Accompanied by 
Comparative Statistics, by L. R. Klemm” 
(New York, 1890); George W. Ross’s “Re- 
port on Compulsory Education in Canada, 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States” (Toronto, 1891); Levi Seeley’s 
“The Common School System of Germany 
and Its Lessons to America” (New York, 
1896); and Charles H. Thurber’s “Princi- 
ples of School Organization: A Compara- 
tive Study, Chiefly Based on the Systems 
of the United States, England, Germany, 
and France” (Worcester, 1899). 

It is noteworthy that the above-men- 
tioned works were often concerned with 
the analysis of specific educational prob- 
lems and levels. Moreover, small countries 
are represented, as are nations in North 
America and Asia. 

The writer may be pardoned for giving 
special emphasis to the contribution of 
Horace Mann to the development of com- 
parative education. The famous Seventh 
Annual Report (1844) by Mann as Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 


tion was devoted to a description and anal- 
ysis of the schools he had visited in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Holland. At 
various points in this volume Mann took 
particular pains to emphasize the differ- 
ences in practice, with the result that he 
reached the conclusion that the schools of 
Massachusetts seemed poor in comparison 
to the European schools. The resistance by 
many educators to this interpretation forms 
an exciting chapter in the history of edu- 
cation in the United States. 

With the publication of “How Far Can 
We Learn Anything of Practical Value 
from the Study of Foreign Systems of Edu- 
cation?” (1900) by Sir Michael Sadler, we 
come to the new era of the scientific study 
of comparative education. This is the com- 
mencement of the period in which Profes- 
sor Isaac Leon Kandel, Professor Friedrich 
Schneider, Professor Nicholas Hans, and 
others helped lay the foundations and build 
the structure of comparative education. In 
the twentieth century, the monographs, 
yearbooks, textbooks, statistical compila- 
tions, and other materials multiply. The 
history of comparative education in the 
twentieth century—research, conferences, 
instruction, literature, and practical applica- 
tion—cannot even be sketched here. A 
good study or series of studies needs to be 
done. Perhaps Unesco, one of the univer- 
sity institutes, the Comparative Education 
Society—or several groups in cooperation 
—might arrange for such studies, not only 
on the present century, but on earlier peri- 
ods as well. 

Before closing, it may be useful to con 
sider the origin of the term “comparative 
education.” Professor Peter Sandiford, edi 
tor of the volume, “Comparative Educe 
tion” (1918), states in his preface tha 
“comparative education is a phrase recently 
invented in the United States . . .” As noted 
earlier, however, the term was used by Jul 
lien in French in 1816-1817, then in Eng- 
lish in 1826 by the translator in Russells 
American Journal of Education, and agait 
as “pédagogie comparée” by Dreyfus-Br- 
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zac later in the century. In his “Saggio di 
pedagogia comparata” (Naples, 1885), 
G. A. Colozza had in mind something quite 
different from comparative education. Ac- 
tually, his book was concerned with bio- 
logical, rather than pedagogical, compari- 
son. In his “Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the Year 1888-89” (Wash- 
ington, 1891), Dr. William T. Harris wrote 
of “a science of comparative pedagogy.” 
Finally, R. E. Hughes of London used the 
term in two works at the beginning of the 
new century: “Schools at Home and 
Abroad” (1901), the first chapter of which 
was subtitled, “The Half-Way House: a 
Study in Comparative Education”; and 
“The Making of Citizens: A Study in Com- 
parative Education” (London and New 


York editions, 1902). Since then the ex- 
pression has become well accepted in Great 
Britain, the United States, and other Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 

This sketch of the historical develop- 
ment of the field of comparative educa- 
tion pretends by no means to be a definitive 
study. It is not even a beginning in that di- 
rection. What it seeks to do is to mention 
certain historical details which have appar- 
ently been overlooked by specialists in 
comparative education. It also points out, 
by implication at least, where research 
might be done as preparation for writing 
a fuller history of comparative education. 
A better knowledge of this history may be 
helpful in adding to the prestige of the 
field. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
IN THE DOCUMENTATION AND 
INFORMATION CENTER IN BONN' 


FRANZ HILKER 


Although German pedagogues have fol- 
lowed with great interest the development 
of comparative education during the last 
30 years, this discipline as such has, so far, 
found little recognition in German univer- 
sities and teacher training institutions. 
There is in the universities but a single spe- 
cific chair for comparative education, at the 
University of Hamburg. The University of 
Munich has since 1949 been the home of 
Professor Friedrich Schneider, author of 
the classic Triebkrafte der Paidagogik der 
Volker and founder of the International 
Review of Education in 1930, and of the 


1Translated from the German by Ursula 
Kirkpatrick. y 
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Institute for Comparative Education in 
Salzburg in 1946. In various teacher train- 
ing institutions there are lecture courses and 
seminars in this field, for example, at the 
Padagogische Hochschule in West-Berlin. 
There is a special school for International 
Pedagogical Research in Frankfurt-am- 
Main. 

Outside the universities and teacher train- 
ing institutions, however, an interest in 
comparative education, the comparative 
study of educational theory and practice, is 
continually growing. A general indication 
of that is the great interest shown by Ger- 
man teachers in publications on education 
in other countries. Another and even 
stronger manifestation of this interest is 
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the great number of study tours, a favorite 
source of information on this subject in 
Western Germany. Since travel restrictions 
have now been lifted entirely, teachers and 
students, singly or in groups, tour foreign 
countries in order to study the develop- 
ment or reconstruction of school systems 
in response to the needs of a changing so- 
ciety. And vice versa, individuals and study 
groups from many countries come to the 
German Federal Republic for the purpose 
of learning how this country, hit hard by 
the consequences of the Second World 
War, is attempting to blend the new de- 
mands of life with the good elements of a 
long pedagogical tradition. Last, but not 
least, the great international pedagogical 
congresses of the last ten years, some of 
which were held in Germany, have helped 
to enhance the recognition of the value of 
comparative education. 

The national reconstruction of the Ger- 
man school system and an increasing educa- 
tional rapprochement among the nations 
led to the establishment in Bonn of the 
Documentation and Information Center as 
an office of the Permanent Conference of 
the Ministers of Education in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The Center was 
first founded by the present writer as Pada- 
gogische Arbeitsstelle (Education Work 
Center) at Wiesbaden in 1947, with the 
consent of the Hessian Minister of Educa- 
tion. This accomplishment was a result of 
the agitation, begun in 1945, to gain sup- 
port, first from the American Military 
Government, then from the gradually 
emerging ministries of education in the 
West-German Lander, for the founding of 
a German educational research bureau. 
This would continue the tradition of the 
original Central Institute for Education and 
Instruction in Berlin, of which the writer 
was a staff member until 1933. 

The Central Institute originated in 1915 
and had developed from an educational 
museum to a semiofficial, national educa- 
tional documentation, information, and 
work center, which rendered service es- 
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pecially to the school reform of the Wei- 
mar Republic. Since joining the institute in 
1925 the writer concentrated his effort on 
intensification of contacts between German 
education and that of other nations. Es- 
pecially lively relations developed between 
German and American pedagogy. The In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in New York, organ- 
ized yearly study tours to Germany, for 
which our Central Institute designed and 
conducted the study programs. In 1928, as 
the first return visit, the writer led a group 
of twenty-five German educators from all 
school types on a three-month tour to the 
United States. On that occasion he gave a 
summer school course at Teachers College 
on special aspects of German education. 

During the Second World War, the Cen- 
tral Institute collapsed. Its re-establishment 
after the War was at first impeded by the 
German particularism reinforced by the 
zone divisions. A regional Education Work 
Center, as mentioned above, emerged in 
Wiesbaden with American support. But 
after the establishment of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany the Permanent Confer- 
ence of the Ministers of Education in 1952 
took over the Wiesbaden Center as its own 
institution and moved it to Bonn in Janv- 
ary 1957. The new name, Documentation 
and Information Center, explains its tasks. 
They consist chiefly in collecting, sorting, 
and evaluating all documentary materials, 
national and international, as well as in 
imparting information, for official and un- 
official purposes, on German education. But 
the old name of Education Work Center, 
retained in parentheses, indicates that be- 
yond that task further important theoretical 
matters in education may be dealt with. 
And among those there is above all the 
field of Comparative Education. 

Our work in this area extends in several 
directions. First, the documentation serv- 
ice renders important contributions in pro 
viding materials for comparative studies 
Our efforts are supported by the coopefi 
tion, encouraged by UNESCO, of the vati- 
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ous national documentation services and the 
international exchange of journals, statis- 
tical publications, curriculum schemes, 
laws, and books. Where statistics and eval- 
uations of new developments in German 
education do not exist, we frequently make 
inquiries and surveys on our own. 

All the material of our library and ar- 
chives is available to anyone working on 
comparative education. Research work in 
this area is done for doctoral dissertations 
as well as for the state examination theses 
at the Padagogische Hochschulen. Also, by 
correspondence, inquiries on such matters 
are increasingly made and answered. 

Because of its comprehensive informa- 
tion facilities, the Documentation and In- 
formation Center has become, during the 
last ten years, the center for consultation 
and introduction services to foreign stu- 
dents, travelers, and touring study groups. 
In such cases the Center not only offers its. 
own facilities and suggests programs of 
tours but can also collect facts and experi- 
ences and initiate exchanges of materials 
on the developments of educational reforms 
in other countries. During the last several 
years visitors have come from many coun- 
tries of the world. 

In the Permanent Exposition of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education in Geneva, 
we maintain a German Room which con- 
tains, besides an exhibit of the Federal-Ger- 
man school organization, a visual presenta- 
tion of the yearly topic of the international 
conference on education in pictures, dia- 
grams, teaching materials, and literature. 

Our Documentation and Information 
Center is in close contact with the educa- 
tional division of UNESCO, especially with 
the Education Clearing House. This coop- 
eration includes participation at interna- 
tional conferences on special topics (such 
as international school statistics), contribu- 
tions to important publications( such as the 
World Survey of Education), and intro- 
duction of future specialists into the work 
methods of educational documentation. We 
have held one- or two-week courses for 
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experts from Central and South America, 
from Turkey, Egypt, and Yugoslavia to fa- 
miliarize the participants with our methods 
of work. A continuous cooperation has de- 
veloped among the member states of the 
West-European Union, including the ex- 
change of educational documents and com- 
parative studies in the field. 

While in the aforementioned activities 
comparative education is more of a by- 
product, it plays a central part in our pub- 
lications. Our monthly journal, Bildung 
und Erziehung, offers articles on foreign 
education and also on scientific aspects of 
the comparative method. To mention a few 
recent ones, there were in the 1958 volume 
contributions by Joseph Lauwerys, Lon- 
don (Methods in Comparative Education), 
and Pedro Rossello, Geneva (Comparative 
Education as an Instrument of Planning). 
The journal contains also this writer’s own 
studies: Comparative Education: Its Ori- 
gin, History, and Present State (1955); 
Theoretical Basis of Comparative Education 
(1957); and Challenge and Responsibility 
in Education (1959), which last includes a 
comparative study of the different concepts 
in the German, French, and Swiss educa- 
tional systems. 

Furthermore, the Education Work Cen- 
ter publishes, under the title of Vergleich- 
ende Erziehung, a series of booklets pre- 
senting source material and research studies 
on comparative education. These booklets 
to date include: 1) The Swedish School 
Reform, by the Swedish Institute in Stock- 
holm; 2) The American College and the 
German Senior Secondary School, by Paul 
Ziertmann; 3) The Swiss School System, by 
Gottfried Herzfeld; 4) The Thirteenth 
School Year (Comparison of trends in the 
German States), by Wilhelm Blume and 
Gerhard Fruhbrodt; and 5) Education, the 
School and the State (A compilation of 
constitutional clauses on education on a 
world-wide basis), by Max Schulz. 

The latest publication in this series will 
offer the present writer’s Introduction to 
Comparative Education. 
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COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS IN 
ENGLAND: THEIR PROSPECTS 


EDMUND KING 


The “omnibus” secondary schools to be 
found in some rural parts of Northern Eng- 
land and Wales can suggest certain lessons 
to the advocates of comprehensive schools; 
but they could not properly be described 
by that name. Nor can we include under 
that title the kind of “multilateral” arrange- 
ment whereby two or three distinct schools 
catering for supposedly different “types” 
of children live mainly independent lives 
though they are sited on the same cam- 
pus and meet for specified common pur- 
poses such as drama, music, and games, A 
comprehensive school is one which sets out 
to provide for all kinds of need within one 
genuinely complementary school life. In 
England it is an urban and a recent phe- 
nomenon. 

But offering a variety of opportunities 
suitable for a full ability range of children 
does not mean that a school will contain a 
representative cross-section of a neighbour- 
hood’s children, whether we consider the 
children on intellectual grounds only or 
think also of their developing personalities 
and the background of homes and other as- 
sociations from which they mainly draw 
(in England) their views of life. Demo- 
graphically speaking, the social and eco- 
nomic composition of any urban area in 
Britain tends to be nucleated into pockets 
or groups of rather homogeneous character 
far more than in the more diffused and 
mobile distribution of the United States, 
where only unassimilated immigrants, col- 
ored people, and Puerto Ricans cling to- 
gether to such a degree in towns-within- 
towns or in subcultures or affective bonds 
of sympathy. British urban patterns still re- 
flect the class patterns and economic neces- 
sities of a generation ago. That is, they re- 
flect the “world view” in which the parents 
grew up rather than the economic and 
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political realities of the present. They have 
not been altered substantially by such 
things as the automobile and television, at 
least as far as housing and mobility go. 
Therefore, wherever you decide to site a 
comprehensive school, you will probably 
have the children predominantly from one 
class (usually less favored) or from a va- 
riety of somewhat incompatible districts 
and classes. Each situation poses its own 
problems. As no one could seriously sug- 
gest compulsory enrollment of all children 
over the age of eleven in the nearest com- 
prehensive school, parental choice further 
hinders any comprehensive school from be- 
ing representatively comprehensive in terms 
of “intelligence” and social background. 
English complications in this matter call for 
a fuller examination. 

Let us consider the case of a typical Lon- 
don comprehensive school. The local edu- 
cation authority has carefully sited the 
school in such a way that its population 
will be drawn from the homes of manual 
workers (often very well paid, but not al- 
ways; and nowadays including a proportion 
of “not quite British” colored people, im 
migrants, Irish people, etc.), white-collar 
clerks and small administrators, managers 
and owners of small shops and similar en- 
terprises, and perhaps a sprinkling of higher 
administrative and professional workers. 
The backlog of history and social attitudes 
makes it unlikely that all these people will 
equally regard the comprehensive school 
as for them. For a start, the Catholic par- 
ents (ranging from about 8 per cent to 12 
per cent in a typical area) will greatly pre- 
fer a convent or college (i.e. Catholic 
grammar school) for their children, and 
some Protestants may like this too because 
of the decorous atmosphere. Then there are 
probably three or four suitable grammat 
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schools within striking distance. One of 
these may be an old foundation renowned 
for prestige and atmosphere as well as for 
academic prowess; perhaps two of them 
are known to have mature teachers, good 
facilities, and a record of successful alumni 
stretching back over the years; one is per- 
haps not so successful, but at any rate is 
known to be a genuine “grammar school” 
that “gets the children there” in due course. 
The typical parent of a child marked out 
as “suitable for a grammar school career” 
in the eleven-plus examination will prefer 
any of the above-mentioned types of insti- 
tution to a comprehensive school. Parents 
believe they know “what’s what.” Further- 
more, a few of them will always make 
great sacrifices to send their children to the 
British equivalent of the ivy league school, 
ie., the Public School, or to the next best 
substitute for it in the private schools. 

The above paragraph is to the best of this 
writer’s belief an accurate appraisal of par- 
ents’ first reactions to the comprehensive 
school. Obviously, these are aggravated by 
the continued existence of independent and 
semi-independent schools; but they are also 
perpetuated by the continuation of gram- 
mar schools maintained by the local au- 
thority responsible for setting up a com- 
prehensive school. 

That is why it seems preferable to use 
such a grammar school as a constituent ele- 
ment in a new comprehensive school, and 
why it seems so illogical for a Conservative 
Minister of Education to refuse to approve 
plans of this sort. Parents’ and teachers’ out- 
cries were the ostensible reason for refusal.? 
In more than one such case the grammar 
school thus reprieved, if that is the word, is 
not really among the best of its kind and 
might be usually third or fourth choice 
of parents stating their preferences after the 
eleven-plus examination; but the with- 
drawal of even these children from the po- 
tential enrollments of the comprehensive 
school further diminishes the _latter’s 
“grammar” intake. Therefore, although 
some of the longest-established comprehen- 
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sive schools are now exercising a prestige 
pull of their own—at least with the less 
traditionalist type of parent—it is true to 
say that no comprehensive school has ever 
started with a full range of ability and so- 
cial background. Some comprehensive 
school principals say that this full range 
is not enjoyed anywhere in the country. 
We must not forget, either, that grammar 
schools themselves vary greatly in prestige 
and excellence; no one pretends that they 
are all like St. Paul’s School or the City of 
London School. 

The abolition of the eleven-plus is not 
feasible in present circumstances, and it 
would not help anyway. There is nothing 
to stop a private or semi-independent 
school setting its own admission tests, as 
some still do and most used to do. The 
eleven-plus in its many varied forms may 
be criticized as a solely intellectual indi- 
cator of that thing called “intelligence” 
which may be socially conditioned anyway; 
it may also be a fallible predictor; yet 
(though it has many failures) it is the best 
predictor so far devised for the grammar 
school type of education as at present con- 
ceived. If we look at the eleven-plus as a 
sort of sieve, however ill-conceived and 
imperfect, we are bound to admit that it is 
transforming the social composition of the 
grammar schools and universities. More 
than any other instrument it has cut down 
the influence of paternal status and wealth 
at the entry into secondary education. As 
things are now in Britain, to eliminate the 
eleven-plus immediately would harm the 
children of the lower income and less edu- 
cated groups more than any others. What 
can and should be criticized, of course, is 
the entire narrow concept of the school- 
ing which the eleven-plus is supposed to 
be testing for, and the persistently re- 
stricted notion of the part the school is 
supposed to play in social and humane edu- 
cation. (In no country outside the United 
States, except the U.S.S.R. and other com- 
munist countries, do the school and its an- 
cillaries discharge all the widely formative 
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duties which Americans assign to their 
schools. ) 

The eleven-plus is there, and must be 
reckoned with as continuing for some time. 
From the initial standpoint of the compre- 
hensive school it must be regarded as an 
adverse influence on enrollments. On the 
other hand (and this is a point worth no- 
ticing), it is very often used by the com- 
prehensive school as a guide to the proper 
placing of children on entry into the 
school. Here it should be pointed out that 
English comprehensive schools, quite un- 
like their counterparts in the U.S.S.R. and 
also unlike many junior high schools in 
the United States, do not believe in uniform 
or near-uniform courses to be followed by 
all children at approximately the same rate 
of progress. Homogeneous grouping ac- 
cording to demonstrated ability, or “stream- 
ing” as it is called in England, is the usual 
practice. In most comprehensive schools 
(whether creamed-off in the way just de- 
scribed or really comprehensive in terms 
of children’s ability) children are provi- 
sionally sorted out at the age of eleven ac- 
cording to their estimated academic futures 
within the school. Even where this does 
not happen at the age of about eleven, it 
happens later. Not many Americans are 
aware of this “streaming,” which English- 
men do not consider as in need of disguis- 
ing any more than selection for first or 
second basketball teams and other sports is 
disguised in the United States. 

However, there are marked differences in 
streaming from the old tripartite system of 
intellectually segregated schooling. In the 
first place, all the children are in the same 
school. The esprit de corps of an English 
school is carefully cultivated. The children 
are encouraged to wear uniform clothing, 
differentiated only by the “houses” to 
which they belong. Any “house” contains 
children of all ages and academic or other 
interests. Moreover, the streaming of a 
comprehensive school is not as rigid as it 
usually is in a grammar school. Some chil- 
dren maintain their position in the top (or 
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bottom) streams; but sustained researches 
into children’s achievements over a period 
of years have shown very wide fluctuations 
in their performance, sometimes within a 
surprisingly short period of time. For ex- 
ample, in one personally known case a uni- 
form examination was set at the end of the 
first school year to test the appropriateness 
of the initial distribution of children into six 
“streamed” classes of uniform age and ho- 
mogeneous ability. The streams had been 
secretly graded one to six. Of those placed 
in the top stream twelve months previously, 
only one-third justified that position; more 
than one-third seemed to need moving one 
stream down; the remaining third needed 
to be demoted two or more streams down. 
Similarly, of those in the original second 
stream more than one-third went up into 
the top. So it went on until the sixth stream, 
in which more than half the children earned 
up-grading. Similar tests set at the end of 
the second, third, and subsequent years 
showed similar discrepancies for the first 
few years of the school’s life. However, 
after minor and obvious readjustments, no 
substantial restreaming was done. Clearly, 
such an example, coming from one phase of 
one school’s life, can be of no statistical 
value whatever; but it has been mentioned 
because much more extended experience 
and researches have shown it to be repre- 
sentative of other schools’ history over sev- 
eral years. Similar studies of the relationship 
between initial eleven-plus performance and 
subsequent attainment in the General Cer- 
tificate of Education or other public pro- 
fessional certificates have shown much va 
riability. 

Partly as a result of these experiences and 
others like them, detailed streaming (into 
categories one to six, for example) is 4l- 
ways avoided. However, broad streaming 
into perhaps three approximately equal 4 
classes, four or five approximately equal > 
classes, and a smaller group of ¢ classes s 
a common practice. This streaming is n0 
Rhadamanthine assessment of ultimate 


doom, but a temporary administrative con- 
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venience simply used because the children 
must be divided up efficiently into groups 
of suitable size and moderate compatibility. 
It is possible for a child to be in one stream 
for mathematics, for example, and in an- 
other for English or woodwork. For more 
active kinds of school and recreational in- 
terests, the pupils are of course mixed much 
more. The very comprehensiveness of a 
school makes it possible to arrange multiple 
attachments for many children, and facili- 
tates unusual combinations of subjects or 
activities for both children and staff. Flexi- 
bility must be the watchword; but it must 
not produce mere flux. Therefore streams 
tend to be fairly consistent in personnel 
even though this may cost them some aca- 
demic homogeneity. It has been noticed 
that the pupils’ response to a new and evoc- 
ative school atmosphere, with teachers to 
match, can stimulate them to a crescendo 
of work and enthusiasm that could not 
have been predicted from the eleven-plus. 
It is evident from what has been said be- 
fore that the children with the highest 
ranking in the eleven-plus would usually 
bypass a comprehensive school in its early 
stages (for example, only a handful of so- 
called “grammar school” type would apply 
for admission); yet many of the “marginal” 
children do very well indeed in the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education—not that that 
is the only proper criterion—and a great 
many children who were at first thought to 
be unpromising material have already done 
well academically, professionally, and still 
more socially. 

Some of the new comprehensive school 
buildings are superb by any standard. The 
head teachers have been handpicked, of 
course, and are clearly crusaders. There is 
a tendency to have young and enthusiastic 
staff, though many teachers who first go to 
a comprehensive school with profound mis- 
givings are belated converts, and some (it 
must be admitted) depart with impreca- 
tions. On the whole a comprehensive 
school’s atmosphere is likely to be one of 
much greater exhilaration and satisfaction 
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than one would encounter in the average 

grammar school, particularly if it is one of 
the less academically and socially favored 
category with which one should most 
fairly make a comparison. One must never 
forget that an old grammar school, with its 
picked 25 per cent of the children, has had 
all the advantages in the past and continues 
to have some important advantages now, in 
consequence of its staff and its connections 
with the universities and with prestige ca- 
reers. As for the social and personal edu- 
cation of its children (perhaps more than 
in consideration of any formal schooling 
that they get) a really good grammar school 
takes a lot of beating; but in fairness that 
is not the kind of institution with which we 
can properly compare the creamed off 
comprehensive school. In a good compre- 
hensive school, too, the personal bearing 
and social poise of the pupils show a re- 
laxed naturalness and self-confidence remi- 
niscent of the best American high schools, 
or the schools of Denmark, or the good but 
less pretentious English Public Schools. 
After less than ten years of difficulties and 
mistrust, that is a remarkable achievement, 
and a wonderful testimony to the compre- 
hensive school headmasters and head- 
mistresses. 

As one might expect, the very success 
of the well-publicized older comprehensive 
schools has transformed their public image. 
Whereas at one time they were most par- 
ents’ very last choice, some of these schools 
are now asked to take children from far 
and wide. More and more grammar-type 
children put them down as a first choice. 
At one time it was a necessity for the com- 
prehensive school to gather pupils from the 
“highways and hedgerows” of an extended 
catchment area; now some are in a position 
to cream off a wide area themselves or to 
restrict their area so as to be more truly 
a neighborhood school. The latter choice 
will undoubtedly be forced upon them by 
London County Council policy and by 
the establishment of new comprehensive 
schools. But some schools are already asked 
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to take in twice as many pupils as they can 
accommodate. This means that they can 
be selective on various grounds and can 
lay down conditions to parents. In any case 
the pupils of comprehensive schools (who 
five years or so ago were not the best pick) 
now tend to stay on in surprisingly large 
numbers to gain real social status by pass- 
ing examinations or by recruitment for fur- 
ther professional education or simply by 
getting good jobs. Many of these pupils are 
beginning to set the “tone” of the school no 
less than the staff; and this is all the more 
important because it is in these circum- 
stances that one is most likely to find “stu- 
dent government” in the American pattern 
—otherwise a great rarity in English schools. 
People are already beginning to ask how 
many good comprehensive schools there 
might possibly be, and whether one can 
succeed with showplaces but might not suc- 
ceed with humdrum comprehensive schools. 
Can one handpick all head teachers? Can 
one get good, adaptable staff in the right 
numbers? Can one always pick the catch- 
ment areas? Can one always spend all that 
money on new premises or on the modern- 
ization and extension of old ones? No one 
can pretend to guess at the answers; but 
this writer would gladly extend the experi- 
ment. It seems that the ultimate gain for 
all children would be greater that way, and 
that the nation’s gain in education and 
bread-winning skills would be greater too; 
but this only in so far as social education or 
the modernization of schools does not drive 
out of the publicly provided schools the 
qualities that the Public Schools and more 
recently the grammar schools have made 
their special contribution to their restricted 
populations. Especially the cultivation of 
critical but orderly responsibility, and 
habits of diligence and integrity in work 
are most important. Nothing needs to be 
said of so-called “standards” in subjects, be- 
cause these necessarily are reached if the 
characteristics just referred to are com- 
bined with enthusiasm for realistic studies 


and satisfying jobs. 


Fear that incautious experiments might 
prejudice the real qualities which even the 
most ardent egalitarians must recognize in 
certain privileged forms of education in 
England, is putting a brake on many proj- 
ects for the development of more compre- 
hensive types of schooling. There is no 
point in scaring off the most appreciated 
teachers. There is no point in scaring off 
the children of the most successful or most 
intelligent or most sober-minded citizens. 
There is no point in unintentionally boost- 
ing the private schools. In Britain, at any 
rate, there is nothing to be gained by bally- 
hoo before the results of an experiment are 
painstakingly assessed. Change is not accel- 
erated by sneers or cheers, whether do- 
mestic or transatlantic. When it comes, and 
is shown to be workable, it is accepted 
without manifestos. Therefore, though cau- 
tious empiricism still marks British experi- 
ments with the comprehensive school, we 
should note approvingly that experiments 
of a near-American type are taking place 
without the loss of local idioms or local 
values, and in realistic relation to the local 
context. 

In the earlier part of this survey® it was 
shown how, without the actual adoption of 
comprehensive schools as such, the existing 
pattern of educational provision has been 
rapidly modified since the 1944 Act in such 
a way that what we may call a pre-com- 
prehensive adaptiveness is growing every- 
where. Just because British society is so 
class-conscious, one must not tell it that 
it is becoming “comprehensive” and egali- 
tarian any more than one must tell it that it 
is undergoing a continuous and cataclysmic 
social revolution. Not even Labour voters 
in England like to call themselves socialists, 
whereas by some American standards many 
Conservatives too are moving pretty fast 
in that direction. It would be more in keep- 
ing with British practice to maneuver and 
get on with the job of adapting schools al- 
most absentmindedly in the direction of 
comprehensiveness than to miss the whole 
opportunity through drawing attention 
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logically to the principles at stake. Such 
emphasis would relegate the remarkably 
expanding provision of public education at 
all levels to a mere paupers’ provision (as 
much English education originally was); it 
would make all parents more cautious, not 
least in the lower income and social groups; 
it would disperse teachers faster than ever; 
and it would enhance the now increasingly 
suspect “privilege” schools. 

The hangover of social injustice and in- 
humane industrialization in Britain must be 
squarely faced. Despite the wonderful op- 
portunities of the social services programs 
which the children enjoy, their parents are 
still sometimes rooted culturally in earlier 
times which gave them only rudimentary 
education. They may live in slums. They 
may be criminals or irresponsible. It is far 
better that their children should be receiv- 
ing continued education than that they 
should be on the streets and in the alleys; 
but in the classroom many parents are 
justly disconcerted to find a cluster of semi- 
literate adolescents, or a group of day- 
dreaming girls who have had trouble with 
the police for soliciting. Let us face the fact 
that parents everywhere try to keep their 
children from such contact, either by some 
selective principle in schools or by selective 
residence. Parents (and teachers) know that 
one would be unlikely to find such unas- 
similated vagaries of morals, manners, and 
interest in a grammar school, simply be- 
cause it is selective. To declare one or more 
schools comprehensive by edict—before the 
neighborhood situation has grown ready 
for assimilation and development—is just 
like declaring the opening of a compre- 
hensive school in New York City to cater 
for Morningside Heights and Western 
Harlem combined. Such a gesture merely 
draws attention to needs and unhappiness. 
The educator should rather point to 
achievements, further implications, and pos- 
sibilities. 

Therefore though Americans and British 
alike can rightly draw attention to British 
inconsistencies, injustices, and excessive 
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caution, as a matter of policy it seems bet- 
ter to acknowledge that there is a wide- 
spread groping towards the comprehensive 
school type of education even though the 
objective is seldom readily recognized for 
what it is. Of course, if British compre- 
hensive schools are to be successful they 
will be in the British idiom and not the 
American. They will have the faults that 
go with British qualities. One of these, we 
may be sure, will lead to the incorporation 
of ancient class talismans and merely ha- 
bitual inequalitarian values into a new in- 
stitution whose logic would suggest their 
repudiation; yet a conservatively paced 
change-over can bring that new institution 
more widely into existence, and when once 
in being the new institution will again fos- 
ter continuous social evolution. 
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Educational reform has been one of the 
pressing postwar problems in most coun- 
tries of the world, and the recent proposals 
and measures for educational change in 
Greece are yet another interesting example 
of an attempt made by a relatively under- 
developed country to bring its educational 
system more in line with modern demands. 
In January 1958 a report prepared by a 
special committee and representing the 
most thorough and systematic examination 
of the educational problems of postwar 
Greece was presented to Premier Constan- 
tine Karamanlis. In March 1959 the Govern- 
ment put forward a tentative draft of an 
education bill, the final form of which was 
submitted in the following June and 
adopted in July. 

This Education Act and the report which 
preceded it, upon whose principles the Act 
was largely based, presage a new epoch in 
Greek education. The present article is ac- 
cordingly directed toward a description 
and an illumination of those features in 
the two documents relating to secondary 
education. 


Historical and Conceptual Background 


From its inception in 1836 to 1929 Greek 
secondary education was organized in the 
form of “two successive cycles” of schools, 
the hellenic schools and the gymmasia. The 
hellenic school was a three-year school 
(grades 5-7) with a twofold purpose: (a) 
preparation for the gymnasium, and (b) 
provision of a terminal education for those 
students who wished to embark -upon the 
“business of life.” The gymnasium was a 
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four-year school (grades 8-11) whose aim 
was preparation for the university.* 

In 1929 the hellenic school was abolished 
and a six-year gymnasium was established 
as the second “cycle” of formal education, 
the first being a six-year elementary school 
and the third the university. Although 
other secondary schools developed—the six- 
year scientifically oriented lyceum, the 
two-year semigymnasium, and the three- 
year practical urban school—the gy7masium 
was not only the most highly esteemed 
secondary school, but also the one with 
the highest enrollment.? And but for a 
short-lived change under the Metaxas gov- 
ernment, the 1929 pattern remained un- 
altered up until the recent measures. 

In spite of the organizational changes 
made since 1836, there was no significant 
shift in the basic conception of secondary 
education, what its scope, nature, and fune- 
tion should be, or what its content should 
include. 

During the nineteenth century Greek 
secondary education denoted an intensely 
academic curriculum, the most important 
ingredient of which was classical learning. 
The Greeks identified classical learning 4- 
most exclusively with ancient Greek leam- 
ing, and justified it not only on disciplinary, 
intellectual, and moral grounds, but also o 
patriotic and religious grounds. The study 
of ancient Greek was regarded as genertt- 
ing “patriotic sentiment and enthusiasm, 
and as an indispensable tool for a better 
understanding of the doctrines of the m 
tional faith, viz., the Greek Orthodar 
Church. 

Classicism (or better, Hellenism) asl 
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Christianity (more specifically, the Greek 
Orthodox faith) constituted the conceptual 
bases of secondary education, the former 
of greater importance than the latter. The 
activating ideal was a “humanistic” educa- 
tion but one which could only be acquired 
through the study of the “Hellenic-Chris- 
tian” tradition with its previously men- 
tioned connotations and emphases. 

This humanistic ideal and its Hellenic- 
Christian basis have characterized Greek 
secondary education up to the present time. 
The curriculum has been expanded to in- 
clude more of the sciences and such sub- 
jects as music and physical education, but 
the essential function of the secondary 
school has remained the same.* For an in- 
fluential segment of enlightened opinion 
the raison d’étre of the gymnasium since 
1929 has become almost synonymous with 
secondary classical education. 

The gymmasium has been the boon, but 
at the same time the bane of Greek secon- 
dary education. Its academic emphasis has 
perpetuated an intellectual tradition of a 
color very dear to the Greeks. However, 
its monolithic character could not meet the 
demands of a changing society and serious 
problems were created. First of all, it stifled 
any significant growth in scientific, tech- 
nical, or vocational education. In Greece, 
technical and vocational education contin- 
ued to occupy the position given to it by 
Aristotle. Modern Greece has, especially in 
the twentieth century, been relying more 
and more on industry for its economic 
development. As the industrial enterprise 
became more complex, more skilled tech- 
nicians and better trained personnel were 
needed. It was becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that private agencies, which had hith- 
erto been largely responsible for the train- 
ing of such manpower, could no longer do 
the job adequately.® 

Another problem created by the unilat- 
eral emphasis on a gymnasium education 
was the appearance of what one member of 
the committee called “an intellectual prole- 
tariat.” Many of the graduates of the gym- 
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nasia, unable to secure white-collar jobs for 
which their education allegedly prepared 
them, became ready followers of doctrines 
considered inimical to Greek democratic 
beliefs. The large number of drop-outs? 
before completion of the six-year course 
created another unemployment problem, 
for these people were not prepared for any 
kind of occupation. And, finally, the stand- 
ards of secondary education suffered be- 
cause of the increasing numbers of students 
who found themselves in the gymmnasia, but 
who did not possess the requisite intellec- 
tual competence. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
prompted the Government to entrust to the 
special committee the important task of 
making recommendations for an educa- 
tional renaissance. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Education 


Early in its deliberations the committee 
agreed upon certain general principles 
which underlay its proposed reforms. In 
addition to the democratization of educa- 
tion and greater orientation to current 
needs, it recommended that: (a) “human- 
ism,” animated by the Hellenic and Chris- 
tian spirit, should remain the basis of Greek 
education; (b) Hellenism, interpreted in a 
broader sense to include the ancient, the 
Byzantine, and the modern Greek heritage 
should be the unifying and activating force 
in the education of Greek youth;* and (c) 
the state should strengthen vocational and 
technical education “to raise the standard 
of living and to promote the country’s in- 
dustrial civilization.”® 

The committee then recommended the 
institutional forms as well as the content 
of secondary education. Secondary general 
education was envisaged in terms of “two 
complete cycles” of gymnasium studies, 
totalling six years for completion. These 
“cycles” would provide an essentially hu- 
manistic education, the first with a more 
“practical” bias, and the second with a more 
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“theoretical” one. For the first kind of edu- 
cation the committee recommended the 
pregymnasium, but for the second, it sug- 
gested four types of schools: (a) a classical 
gymnasium with emphasis on “literary and 
historical subjects;” () a classical gy2na- 
sium with emphasis on mathematics and the 
physical sciences; (c) a lyceum with em- 
phasis on modern foreign languages; and 
(d) an evening gymnasium and/or lyceum 
for those students who “are employed dur- 
ing the day.” 

The first “cycle,” the pregymmasium, 
would be open to graduates of the elemen- 
tary school who had passed a “lenient ex- 
amination” in Greek and mathematics; its 
purpose would be the completion of the 
elementary general education and the pro- 
vision of the necessary preparatory training 
for higher studies or for the various voca- 
tions. Admission to the second “cycle,” 
however, would depend on successful com- 
pletion of the pregymmasium course, and 
on passing a “rigid examination.” This sec- 
ond stage would aim at (a) the intellectual 
stimulation and the disciplining of the stu- 
dent’s faculties through an introduction into 
the cultural values of the Hellenic-Christian 
tradition, and (b) the development of self- 
sustained Greek Christian citizens and 
leaders.?° 

The committee then called for a thor- 
ough “revision” of the curriculum. It urged 
that more attention be paid to the “spirit 
of classical learning” rather than the form; 
that more time be spent and more material 
covered in the teaching of mathematics; 
that modern languages (French and Eng- 
lish) be strengthened; and that students be 
trained to communicate their ideas with 
“correctness, logic, and clarity.” 

In its conception of the scope of secon- 
dary education, however, the committee 
also included “vocational” education of va- 
rious kinds. It boldly repudiated the nar- 
row definition, namely that vocational edu- 
cation denoted special technical training in 
the performance of certain vocational skills, 
and instead proposed technical preparation 
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(theoretical and practical) as well as a 
broad general education as its constituent 
elements. Vocational education, thus inter- 
preted, was to be regarded as a kind of 
paideia, for even the technical component 
of it “requires intellectual effort and pro- 
motes intellectual creativity.” Hence, the 
committee recommended that no vocational 
training be given in the elementary schools, 
and that in all vocational schools religion, 
Greek, mathematics, and civics be required 
subjects. The types of institutions proposed 
were (a) “lower vocational,” for gradu- 
ates of the elementary schools, to train 
skilled laborers and technicians—masons, 
carpenters, tailors, plumbers, and the like; 
(b) “middle vocational,” for graduates of 
the pregymmasia, to train more advanced 
technicians—electrotechnicians, contractors, 
weavers, nurse assistants, bookkeepers, and 
so on; and (c) “higher vocational,” for 
graduates of the gymmasia and the lyceums 
or of the “middle vocational” schools, to 
train radio technicians, accountants, social 
workers, nurses, and the like.’? 


A Critique of the Committee’s Report 


There were “progressive” (in the sense 
of breaking new ground) as well as “tradi- 
tional” elements in the committee’s con- 
ception of secondary education. The most 
novel element was the idea of loosening the 
stranglehold which classical literary learn- 
ing has had on Greek secondary education 
by pushing the claims of technical and vo- 
cational education as legitimately falling 
within the purview of secondary education 
and included in the concept of paideia. 
Another “progressive” element was the 
proposal to make certain gymasia more 
scientifically oriented and to introduce the 
practical lyceums. Here, again, in recom- 
mending the different streams, the commit- 
tee was pointing toward a new kind of 
secondary education with a more modem 
emphasis, not because it undervalued the 
importance of the classics, but because the 
monolithic character of the gymnasium 
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atrophied the growth of other kinds of 
education. 

It is understandable, though perhaps not 
justifiable, that the School of Philosophy 
of the University of Athens, the classical 
citadel of Greece, singled out for attack the 
above two elements in the committee’s re- 
port.’® But, as will be indicated later, it is 
encouraging that the Government consid- 
ered them the first items on its agenda 
for reform. By calling for the expansion of 
the meaning of “hellenism” and the inclu- 
sion of the study of demotiké, the commit- 
tee delighted contemporary progressives. 

It is not difficult, however, to observe 
that tradition weighed very heavily on the 
committee’s mind, at times almost amount- 
ing to inconsistency between professed aims 
and recommended solutions. In its proposed 
institutional pattern of two “cycles,” the 
committee revived the 1836 organization of 
hellenic schools and gymmasia. The only 
variation was that the new pregymmasium 
was to be built on a six-year elementary 
school, and the new gymnasium was to be 
shortened by one year. But the functions 
of the new “cycles” were identical with 
those of the old. This reversal to tradition 
may have salutary effects, if the pregym- 
nasium performs its dual function ade- 
quately. If it does not, it will be hitched 
to the wagon of the gymnasium like its 
predecessor, the hellenic school, with hardly 
satisfactory results. 

The traditional elements can be ques- 
tioned in relation to the content of educa- 
tion and certain of its assumptions. First, 
there is the persistence of the nineteenth- 
century theory of faculty psychology and 
its associated doctrines of mental discipline 
and transfer of training. The committee 
believed in education for mental training, 
to many a legitimate concern, but it upheld 
the questionable assumption that certain 
areas of study, notably classical Greek and 
mathematics, are intrinsically superior. It 
believed that through their study the men- 
tal faculties of imagination and reasoning 
can be trained, and that such training can 
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be transferred to any situation involving 
the use of these faculties. 

Classical Greek, of course, was defended 
not on disciplinary grounds alone. The 
committee endorsed the traditional moti- 
vating ideal of Greek education—the “hu- 
manistic” ideal. But here again, it is one 
thing to entertain such a notion, to many 
a laudable one, but another to assume that 
classical Greek is the most important means 
for its acquisition, unless one subscribes to 
the older, more limited interpretation of 
“humanism.” The failure of the recom- 
mendation by some members of the com- 
mittee to make classical Greek an optional 
rather than a compulsory subject for the 
pregymmasium students whose education 
would be terminated at fifteen, and to pro- 
vide a more practical training according to 
their vocational interests and according to 
the local conditions, is hard to forgive. 


Toward an Educational Renaissance 


Government steps for the implementa- 
tion of the committee’s recommendations 
began in 1959. On March 22 the Prime 
Minister issued an official policy statement 
in which he laid down in general terms the 
Government proposals for educational re- 
construction. On June 11 the Minister of 
Education submitted a bill titled “Reform 
of Technical and Vocational Education, 
Organization of Secondary Education, and 
Administration of Education.” After a 
stormy debate the bill was passed in July 
and signed by the King on September 2, 
1959. 

In its prefatory statement the new Edu- 
cation Act established three fundamental 
goals toward which educational policy 
should be directed. In the first place, sec- 
ondary education should be so organized 
as to perform its twofold function ade- 
quately, viz., the preparation for further 
studies, and the provision of a terminal edu- 
cation for those students who would seek 
employment after graduation. Second, tech- 
nical education should be revamped and 
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brought within the purview of national 
public education. Third, the ideal of hu- 
manism should pervade all types of secon- 
dary education.‘ It should be noted that in 
all three respects the Act gave official sanc- 
tion to the principles promulgated by the 
Committee on Education. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary element 
in the recent measure was the conception 
and reorganization of vocational and tech- 
nical education. Not only was this kind of 
education brought under public control and 
support, but it was also expanded in mean- 
ing and scope along even more progressive 
lines than those suggested by the com- 
mittee. Implicit in the provisions of the Act 
is the notion that vocational and technical 
education should be regarded as another 
kind of secondary education. But in pro- 
viding that technical, commercial, agri- 
cultural, and naval gymmasia should enjoy 
parity of esteem with the classical, scien- 
tific, and foreign language gymeasia, the 
Act went even further. 

Another significant feature of the recent 
reform was the conception of secondary 
general education in terms of two “cycles” 
of studies, of the same duration as those 
recommended by the committee. The first 
“cycle” (grades 7-9) will be general and 
humanistic in nature and will lead either to 
the second “cycle” (grades 10-12), diversi- 
fied to include classical, scientific, and tech- 
nical courses, or will lead directly to cer- 
tain occupations. The Act did not adopt 
the same terminology as the committee and 
instead applied the term “gymnasium” to 
all types of secondary schools.'® Since it did 
not specify the curriculum of these schools 
it is impossible at this stage to say where 
the emphasis is going to be. 

Writing before the appearance of the 
report of the committee and the recent 
Government reforms, K. D. Georgoulés 
stated that any change in Greek education 
must be made within the framework of the 
Greek tradition, and should be called more 
appropriately “renaissance” rather than 
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“reformation.” It is hoped that the change 
envisaged by the recent measures will be 
a true “renaissance” imbued with the best 
of the new spirit as well as the old. Some 
of the questionable proposals in the com- 
mittee’s report relating to the curriculum 
should be eliminated. In implementing the 
provisions of the Act it might be profitable 
to keep in mind the words of T. H. Hux- 
ley, the great nineteenth-century English- 
man who criticized an anachronistic con- 
ception of education as follows: 


The modern world is full of artillery; and 
we turn out our children to do battle in it 
equipped with the shield and sword of an an. 
cient gladiator.17 
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Enkyklopaideia, Vol. X, 1934, p- 317- 

3See G. Chassiotis, L’Instruction Publique 
chez les Grecs (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1881), 
245; K. Xanthopoulos, Peri Paidagdgikés 

idaskalias (Constantinople, 1854), p. 56. On 
the connection between Hellenism and _ the 
Greek Orthodox Church, see C. C. Felton, 
The Schools of Modern Greece (Boston: 
1861?), p. 9. 

+ This was explicitly stated in article 14 of 
the 1836 decree, and has since been frequently 
expressed in official pronouncements and by 
various educators and public figures. See, for 
example, Lephas, op. cit., pp. 4-6; K. D. Geor- 

ulés, “Helléniké Ekpaideusis,” Nedteron En- 

yklopaidikon Lexikon, Hélios, Vol. 7, 1950, p. 
1558; K. Tsatsos, Helléniké Poreia (Ikaros), pp. 
78-79; K. Vourverés, “Hellénikos Anthropis- 
mos, (Humanism),” Neéteron Enkyklopaidi- 
kon Lexikon, Hélios, Vol. 7, 1950, p. 731- 

5See K. D. Antonakaki, Greek Education: 
Reorganization of the Administrative Structure 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teaches 
College, Columbia University, 1955), p. 90; N. 
Exarchopoulos, “Hé Organdésis tés Paideias,” 
Epistémoniké Epetéris tés Philosophikés Scholés 
tou Panepistémiou Athendn (Athénai, 195} 
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1954), Pp- 40-44. For a detailed treatment of 
the current state of “vocational” education, see 
the memorandum by G. N. Palaiologos in 
Porismata Epitropés Paideias, June 24, 1957- 
January 10, 1958 (Athénai, 1958), C. viii, pp. 
139-152. 

6 The writer had a personal interview with 
Professor K. Bonés. 

7 According to the latest statistical evidence, 
about 50 per cent of the students entering the 
gymmnasia drop out before completion of their 
studies. See the memorandum by D. Pippas, in 
Porismata Epitropés Paideias, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

8Under this principle the Committee in- 
cluded the “linguistic problem,” and maintained 
that both forms of the Greek modern language, 
viz., the démotiké (popular language) and the 
kathareuousa (pure language) should be taught. 
The existence of these two forms has been a 
hornet’s nest in Greek education. Hitherto the 
official language of instruction in the two 
upper elementary grades and in the secondary 
schools has been the kathareuousa. The teach- 
ing of the démotiké, which has generally been 


the language of literature as well as the more 
commonly spoken language, has been limited to 
the four lower elementary grades and, in very 
small part, to secondary school literature. For 
a more detailed account of this problem, see 
K. D. Antonakaki, op. cit., PP. 119-120. 

® Porismata Epitropés Paideias, pp. 20-22. 

10 [bid., pp. 24-25, 43-44. 

11 [bid., pp. 25-26. 

12 [bid., pp. 45-49, 57-63. 

18 See the full text of the School’s statement 
in Ethnikos Kéryx (National Herald), March 
27, 1959. 

14Kingdom of Greece, Legislative Decree 
(Act), No. 3971, “On Technical and Voca- 
tional Education, Organization of Secondary 
Education and Administration of Education,” 
September 2, 1959, Ch. I, Article 1 (translated 
into English by the writer). 

15 [bid., Ch. II, articles 27-32. 

16K. D. Georgoulés, op. cit., p. 1558. 

17T. H. Huxley, Lay Sermons, Addresses 
and Reviews (New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1871), p. 118. 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
IN KOREAN EDUCATION 


DON ADAMS 


To a student of education, Korea takes 
on the appearance of an educational labora- 
tory where easily discernible and often dan- 
gerous elements have been mixed in an 
unplanned manner. First, a classical and 
pervasive Chinese heritage undergirds the 
entire Korean culture and is written large 
on all the theories, as well as the daily 
activities, of the people. Thirty-five years 
of colonial rule (1910-1945) under Japan, 
a nation intent on destroying every peculiar 
Korean cultural characteristic, was then 
superimposed on this foundation. Following 
this came an introduction to Western de- 
mocracy, greatly hindered, however, by an 
economically and politically untenable di- 
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vision of the nation which had been 
brought about entirely against the wishes of 
the Korean people. This later move which 
saw two great powers, the USSR and the 
United States, build opposing ideologies in 
the two parts of the divided nation resulted 
in the inevitable—a devastating war. And, 
finally, one other element has entered the 
scene. This is the series of agencies repre- 
senting the United States, the United Na- 
tions, and a variety of private organizations 
which have attempted to strengthen the 
economic development and the role of 
democracy in Korea, This welter of inter- 
national organizations often served Korea 
in attaining its newly sought principles of 
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freedom, equality before law, and economic 
security; but at times it also served to con- 
fuse an unsophisticated people. 

This, then, is Korea. To appreciate the 
awesome task of construction and recon- 
struction facing today’s Korea and to 
understand its educational problems, these 
influences must be interpreted. Attention 
will be given here primarily to those aspects 
of Korea’s total cultural heritage which can 
be identified as the Chinese classicism, the 
Japanese colonialism, and the Western 
democracy. 


Chinese Classicism 


Until the twentieth century, Korea 
looked to China for cultural and educa- 
tional leadership. Politically these two na- 
tions were closely linked, with Korea as- 
suming the role of a vassal. Chinese art, 
literature, philosophy, and language domi- 
nated official Korean tastes, Chinese scholars 
set standards for all aspiring Korean youth, 
and, as in China, the idea became prevalent 
that one who knew the Chinese classics had 
nothing left to learn. 

Thus the concept of the Good Life could 
be found, if a scholar were able and dili- 
gent enough, in a series of good books. All 
the big answers were in the past, and all 
the big problems had been solved once and 
for all. Practices and procedures as well as 
ideas founded in the past were to shape 
completely and stabilize each new genera- 
tion’s way of thinking. The adventuresome 
youth who, by experimentation, attempted 
to better social customs or improve farm- 
ing methods was a heretic soon to feel the 
wrath of family and community. No son 
should build a house that is bigger than 
his father’s. 

The concept of leadership in the Korean 
nation during the period of maximum Chi- 
nese influence was faintly reminiscent of 
the ideals of government discussed in Pla- 
tonic theory. Like the philosopher-kings, a 
few capable scholars, a supposed intellectual 
élite, were to be so trained as to be able 
to make correctly all decisions for the en- 


tire population of the nation. In Korea, an 
actual system of governmental leaders was 
devised to make this situation possible. A 
series of royal examinations was designed 
to locate the best classical scholars in order 
that they could have bestowed upon them 
the mantles of officialdom, thus pointing 
out the road to the Good Life to the rest 
of the population. 

The schools in which the scholar or gov- 
ernment official began his formal training, 
and thus started along the nearly endless 
path toward understanding the classics, 
were called Sobtangs. In the Sohbtang the 
elementary classics were taught through 
long hours of required memorization. The 
student was first taught the pronunciation 
of the Chinese characters, then taught the 
meaning of the characters, and finally the 
syntax of the passage. 

After the Sobtang, a few scholars of un- 
usual intellectual ability, or of ample finan- 
cial status, or with powerful friends, would 
proceed to the highest educational center 
of the nation. This was the Sungkyunkwan. 
The Sungkyunkwan, sometimes freely 
translated as Confucian College, could trace 
its origin to 1288 a.v., and its history ex- 
tended, with certain modifications, from 
this date to the present day. More than 
merely an advanced school, the Sungkyun- 
kwan was long the educational center of 
Korea. On its faculty were some of the 
most distinguished scholars of the nation, 
and in its library was a priceless collection 
of the fine works of Chinese scholars. Fur- 
thermore, it had the distinction of being 
the location for the yearly royal examina- 
tions. 

Throughout his entire formal education, 
the scholar traveled along an extremely 
narrow scholastic path through the Chinese 
classics. The results of his diligent study 
often resulted in beautiful and abstract 
essays whose style was considered at least 
as important as the content. Brilliant works 
of literary and calligraphic art were some- 
times produced—or rather reproduced. 
Education and scholarship were divorced 
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from the current problems of the people. 
In short, the best of all possible worlds 
existed not in the present, or the future, 
but in the past. 


Japanese Colonialism 


Very early in the twentieth century, with 
the Japanese annexation, a new type of 
authoritarianism was imposed on Korea. 
The Japanese sought to replace the Chinese 
classics as the source of truth with the 
word of the emperor. Imperial decrees 
were now to become the source of all 
answers. Further, in serving Japanese pur- 
poses of colonialism, there was little room 
for philosophic or religious reverence to 
sages or gods. Complete and unequivocal 
loyalty was demanded. 

Considering the purposes of colonialism, 
it is not surprising that the classical educa- 
tion found by the Japanese on their arrival 
in Korea was not acceptable. To be an 
asset to Japan, the Korean colony had to be 
both a market for Japanese goods and a 
source of raw materials for Japanese indus- 
try. Toward these ends, vocational and 
technical education were introduced, along 
with a general deformalization of educa- 
tional content. Factories were built and 
improvements were initiated in the com- 
munication and transportation systems so 
that goods could be better channeled up 
and down the Korean peninsula. 

As its own problems mounted, Japan 
made hasty attempts to completely assimi- 
late Korea into Japanese political and cul- 
tural patterns. The schools were used to 
promote the language and culture of Japan. 
The use of the Korean language was con- 
sidered an act of subversion, and as a 
crowning insult Koreans were forced to 
assume Japanese names. Korea’s proud and 
ancient culture was given little attention. 
Since Korea was to be considered a part 
of Japan, the heritage of the two countries 
had to be fused. A 

During Japanese colonial rule, educa- 
tional policies went through two distinct 
phases. Soon after Korean annexation Japan 
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declared a dual system of education in ef- 
fect. For the Japanese in Korea there were 
Japanese schools organized and operated 
much the same as in Japan. For the Koreans 
there were three stages in the educational 
ladder: First, a four-year elementary school 
in which the basic tool subjects and the 
Japanese language were taught; second, 
four-year higher common schools, which 
offered an extension of the curriculum 
learned in the elementary school, and a 
variety of specialized vocational schools; 
and third, one three-year institution offer- 
ing advanced work in the arts and sciences. 
Graduates of this school were eligible for 
appointment as civil officials. 

During the second phase of its colonial 
educational policy, initiated in 1922, Japan 
eliminated the dual system and allowed 
Koreans and Japanese to attend the same 
schools. Thus the Japanese officially were 
promoting a policy of nondiscrimination 
and the Koreans could compete for en- 
trance into a wide variety of secondary 
schools and colleges. Koreans, however, 
point out that in practice few Koreans 
went beyond the elementary school and 
very few reached the college level. More- 
over, although for a short period elemen- 
tary instruction was provided for Koreans 
in their native tongue, Japanese was at all 
times the language of instruction in the 
secondary schools and colleges. 

Japan brought to Korea some introduc- 
tion to modernization in the areas of edu- 
cation and government. Certain elementary 
technical, clerical, and administrative skills 
were also developed. But the ideas that 
were promoted and the skills that were 
taught were designed to meet Japanese, not 
Korean, goals. The governmental centrali- 
zation of control over all enterprises per- 
mitted Koreans to have neither leadership 
experience in managing governmental af- 
fairs, nor the opportunity to solve their 
own problems to their own liking. The 
pernicious effects of the police training 
given by the Japanese to willing Koreans 
in order to bolster the colonial police force 
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were still noticeable in the manner of police 
operation in 1959. Because the Koreans were 
kept out of the higher offices of the gov- 
ernment organization, advanced managerial 
and administrative know-how was not ac- 
quired. Moreover, in this regard it could 
be said that Koreans only further substan- 
tiated their belief that advanced govern- 
mental positions meant great power and 
prestige; but under colonialism Koreans 
gained little or no insight into the added 
responsibilities which should also be forth- 
coming with advanced power. 


Western Democracy 


With the defeat of Japan in 1945 and 
the subsequent trusteeship of South Korea 
by the United States, democracy was intro- 
duced as a political and social philosophy. 
Previous to this time democracy was a 
vague political theory whose applications 
were little understood. Indeed, this theory 
had long been considered either decadent 
or subversive or both by the ruling powers 
in Korea. 

The immediate effect of being freed 
from colonial rule was a violent repudiation 
of everything Japanese. Nearly all traces of 
Japanese language and literature were elim- 
inated from the schools. Japanese books and 
works of art were burned or otherwise 
destroyed. Factories became idle because of 
the exodus of Japanese skilled labor. Ma- 
chinery and tools became rusty from lack 
of use or were broken in the hands of the 
untrained. Governmental and educational 
administrative channels likewise became 
hopelessly snarled by meaningless red tape 
imposed by inexperienced Koreans who at- 
tempted to imitate the little understood 
Japanese techniques. 

In 1948 free elections were held for the 
first time, and South Korea became a re- 
public. Thus constitutional democracy en- 
tered the scene to do conflict with Korea’s 
long heritage of authoritarianism. With the 
coming of a new type of government a new 
educational system, planned during the 
trusteeship period, began to take form. 
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Compulsory education for grades one 
through six was initiated, and a system 
whereby local governmental units would 
have a large responsibility for controlling 
education was written into the books. 

The major change in the structure of this 
school system as compared to that existing 
under the Japanese was the reduction of 
the number of terminal secondary schools, 
The new system, obviously influenced by 
the American model, was essentially a 6-3- 
3-4 pattern which provided specialized vo- 
cational schools at the junior high school 
and senior high school levels. Graduates 
from these schools, however, could stil] 
compete for entrance into the next higher 
institution. The decentralization of educa- 
tional control and the single-track school 
structure were described and to a certain 
extent justified in government documents 
by quoting well-known American school 
administrators. 

These changes in control, administration, 
and curriculum were part of what Koreans 
called New Education. This term can be 
identified quite closely with progressive 
education, at least to the degree that both 
movements attempted to relate democratic 
principles to the educational process. As 
Americans had done in earlier progressive 
movements Korea was attempting to de 
velop a more scientific approach to educe 
tion. Studies were undertaken to determine 
the skills, aptitudes, and interests of Korea 
students. Korean educational leaders avidly 
examined American textbooks to get a bet- 
ter understanding of both the content and 
method of modern instruction. At the same 
time other Koreans were seeking to som 
out the cultural influences of Japan, Chim, 
and America in order that coming genet 
tions could gain clearer insight into thei 
truly Korean heritage. 

New Education represented at the sam 
time a reaction against the classical a 
authoritarian systems of the past and a cal 
for recognition of the student as an ind 
vidual with peculiar characteristics to bt 
considered and personal needs to be mé 
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But, to a large extent, the newly promul- 
gated laws were only goals, the realization 
for which would be left for a future date. 
As for the present, as every Korean knew 
so well, every rule had its exception. 


Role of Foreign Aid Agencies 


The prolonged Korean War, which 
erupted in 1950 and came to an uncertain 
armistice in 1953, nearly obliterated all 
progress toward economic and educational 
development achieved since 1945. Fortu- 
nately, immediate and decisive foreign as- 
sistance was forthcoming from national, 
international, and private agencies through- 
out the world. Educational assistance at one 
time or another was the province of all the 
major private and governmental organiza- 
tions involved in the Korean aid program. 
Although the functions of the various aid 
groups overlapped to a considerable extent, 
during the Korean War most of the edu- 
cational aid was administered by the United 
States Army. In 1953, education became a 
responsibility of UNKRA (United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency) because 
this organization, generally speaking, was 
charged with long-term rehabilitation. 
However, the delineation of responsibility 
was by no means precise and exigencies of 
the time often dictated policy. Since 1954 
agencies of the United States have taken 
on increasing responsibility for all techni- 
cal assistance programs, absorbing such pro- 
grams and personnel from UNKRA as 
were needed. 

In late 1952, a UNESCO/UNKRA mis- 
sion surveyed Korea’s educational needs 
and made detailed recommendations to the 
Korean government and to the foreign aid 
agencies. The report of this group was not 
intended to be a blueprint for precise action 
and was not used as such. But it proved 
invaluable as a general framework of refer- 
ence and for orientation of later educational 
advisers into the Korean problems of cur- 
riculum and teaching methods, administra- 
tion and organization, finance, teacher edu- 
cation, and plant and equipment. 
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Educational aid to Korea could roughly 
be classified as material and nonmaterial. 
Under the former classification were ma- 
terials for constructing new school build- 
ings and repairing damaged ones. Material 
help was further given to alleviate the dire 
shortage of textbooks by the establishment 
of a textbook printing plant to aid in the 
local production of books. Other material 
aid included furnishing the schools with 
the most needed laboratory equipment, in- 
structional supplies, and, in the case of vo- 
cational institutions, the necessary machin- 
ery and shop supplies. Among nonmaterial 
types of educational aid were the consulta- 
tive services provided by foreign educators 
to the Korean Ministry of Education and 
various Korean educational institutions. 
Advisory assistance was given in such di- 
verse fields as agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, teacher education, nursing, pub- 
lic administration, business administration, 
vocational education, and English language 
instruction. Some advisers worked only at 
the ministry level, some worked at pilot or 
model institutions, and some programs, as 
the one in teacher education, were extended 
at the institutional level throughout the na- 
tion. In general the philosophy behind the 
allocation of material and nonmaterial edu- 
cational assistance could not be described 
as that of a “grass roots” approach. Al- 
though certain literary and fundamental 
education programs were initiated aid was 
most often given to those institutions at the 
secondary and higher education levels from 
which the future skilled and professional 
citizens would come. 

The problems of conducting efficient aid 
programs were many. The difficulty of un- 
certain finances plagued the whole foreign 
aid program, making long-range planning 
virtually impossible. Because of the person- 
nel policies of the United States persons 
who initiated projects were rarely still in 
Korea at their completion. Nor were short- 
term personnel likely to have the time or 
desire to be painstaking students of the 
Koreans and their culture. Finally, differ- 
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ences of opinion between the foreigners 
and the Korean officials, who sometimes 
seemed anxious to have a larger responsi- 
bility in determining how the allocated 
funds should be spent, at times affected the 
coordination of the aid program. 


Appraisal and Prospects 


As would be expected, ten years have not 
been long enough for industrial or social 
democracy to take deep root. Rather, de- 
mocracy has added but another veneer and 
the foundation of Korean culture is still 
largely rooted in its Chinese heritage. And 
separating this foundation from its demo- 
cratic topping are the Japanese influences 
whose manifestations have become so much 
a part of daily living that they go unnoticed 
to all but the most observant. A few exam- 
ples will serve to show the manner in 
which these three forces have conflicted 
with each other and the challenge this con- 
flict presents to Korean education. 

Educational goals can be selected as a 
first example of an area whose past ideolo- 
gies are in contention with new democratic 
concepts. The Korean society dictates that 
boys are superior to girls; authority rests 
with the status individual, not the group; 
and problems are solved by reliance on 
judgment rather than on fact. Here the 
major challenge is for the school to unite 
with other agencies of potential educational 
influence in order to alter basic cultural 
characteristics. However, even at the class- 
room level much can be done. Schools 
through their methods must demonstrate 2 
belief in individual equality and a respect 
for cooperative decision making. Further, 
schools must select their students, where 
selection is necessary, on a basis of intelli- 
gence and promise rather than on their 
ability to pay the fees. 

A second area reflecting the confusion 
of the Korean educational picture is the 
curriculum which is oriented to the past 
and structured for the passing of exami- 
nations. These dual characteristics have 
combined to produce students woefully ill- 
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prepared to attack Korea’s present prob- 
lems intelligently. The challenge in this 
regard is to give academic worth to areas 
of applied knowledge that have lacked his- 
torical prestige. This must be done partly 
by a reconsideration, on the part of Korean 
educational leaders, of what problems and 
skills constitute appropriate areas of study 
in a developing nation. By fostering the 
practical native written language rather 
than the scholar’s Chinese the schools have 
already shown that with government back- 
ing status subjects can be successfully com- 
batted. Additional experimentation to bring 
Korea’s daily problems into the classroom 
for scrutiny and analysis depends only upon 
the willingness of the Korean teachers. 

A third problem, one whose solution is 
requisite to other improvement, is the lack 
of educational leadership and the conse- 
quent dissipation of talent. The positions of 
higher educational status such as those of 
school principal and school supervisor his- 
torically have not been identified with in- 
structional leadership. Principals, for exam- 
ple, act mainly as business managers and 
educationally are often strong advocates of 
the status quo. To meet this challenge the 
Korean Ministry of Education and the in- 
stitutions for educating teachers must de- 
velop long-term programs in educational 
leadership. Korean educators themselves 
must evaluate the success of such programs 
by judging the extent to which the admin- 
istrators and supervisors are willing to 
learn and practice this new role. 

Other problems such as those relating to 
areas of control, teaching materials, and 
even finance, can be described in terms of 
Korea’s cultural heritage. Increasing the list 
of problems merely indicates the need for 
education to act as a more effective force 
in Korean social and economic construc- 
tion. Because of the lack of well-developed 
institutions to care for the welfare of the 
people Korean schools, like the schools in 
other underdeveloped countries, must ac- 
cept more responsibilities than would other- 
wise be expected. 
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GROWTH OF MODERN EDUCATION 
IN IRAN 


REZA ARASTEH 


Traditionally Iran has been a family- 
centered society. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century only about 15 per cent 
of the population was urban; the rest lived 
in rural communities, greatly isolated, and 
with little communication between them. 
Uppermost was loyalty to immediate fam- 
ily, then to the tribe, and lastly to the 
regional geographical boundaries. There 
was little or no interest in the central gov- 
ernment so far removed from actual local 
affairs. Administratively the country existed 
in a state of nature and was ruled under 
the law of “might is right.” 

The king was an absolute monarch. Next 
in power were the princes who held abso- 
lute control of the life and property of 
their tenant farmers, servants, even the 
members of their own families. Parallel to 
this sovereign administrative control was a 
religious hierarchy which balanced the 
power between the public forces of the 
nation on the one hand and the aristocracy 
on the other. 

The liaison between these two social 
forces—the aristocracy and the clergy— 
was the business faction in Iran. All busi- 
ness was conducted in the bazaar, and each 
bazaar dealt with a special item—the bazaar 
of the coppersmiths, the bazaar of the 
blacksmiths, others for goldsmiths, fabric 
manufacturers, shoemakers, glassmakers, 
rug merchants, hat sellers, and so on. All 
contributed to the vitality of urban life. 

In such a stratified society, education 
varied from one level to another. At the 
more functional end were the merchants 
organized in their guilds. With only a min- 
imum of informal, privately organized edu- 
cation they developed their own system for 
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keeping accounts and for communicating 
with one another. In fact, in some bazaars, 
like that of the Bazaar Zagara (goldsmiths’ 
bazaar), the tradesmen even had their own 
spoken language. 

The source of basic education was the 
system of maktabs, religious schools sup- 
ported by private contributions and pious 
foundations, and often associated with a 
mosque. However, the enrollment was gen- 
erally limited to the children of petty bour- 
geois, shopkeepers and business people. 
Landlords and government officials sup- 
ported their own family maktabs, just as 
they had their own family doctors. 

Still another form of education were the 
madrassehs which supplied secondary and 
higher education, and in addition trained 
clergymen in religious education, the inter- 
pretation of the Koran, jurisprudence, 
logic, and Islamic culture. Most of these 
institutions were located in the religious 
centers at Qom, Meshed, and even outside 
of Iran in Najaf and Karbala (in Iraq). 
The individuals who mastered the Islamic 
academic tradition often became the religi- 
ous and social authorities in their own 
communities, 

Such a varied system of private education 
satisfactorily served a community where 
simple needs existed and interaction be- 
tween the various groups was minimal. Yet 
political factors intervened to upset this 
status quo. As a result of the Russo-Iranian 
War in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Iran became an arena for rival 
Anglo-Russian interests. Persian business 
life was disrupted and the whole national 
economy suffered, particularly at the ad- 


ministrative level. 
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Development of Higher Education 


Last century Russo-British rivalry 
prompted Iran to establish new political ties 
with various European nations. Following 
this, the government sent ten Iranians to 
Europe to learn something of Western 
ways. In 1851 a polytechnic college, Darul- 
Funim, was established in Tehran, and 
European professors appeared on the scene. 
The college emphasized technical and pro- 
fessional education in the fields of artillery, 
infantry, military engineering, mining, 
medicine, pharmacy, languages (French, 
English, and Russian), painting, music, and 
photography. The school flourished under 
the encouragement of Amir Kabir, a 
far-sighted and public-minded vazir of 
the court; its graduates did much to ad- 
vance education in Iran. Five years after 
the school’s founding, a national Ministry 
of Science (later the Ministry of Educa- 
tion) was set up, and many of the gradu- 
ates of Darul-Funiim came to occupy im- 
portant positions there and in the newly 
formed Ministry of Post and Telegraph. 
About the same time the government set 
up army schools in Esfahan and Tabriz. 

These liberal educational efforts begun 
by Amir Kabir were strictly curtailed by 
the despotic ruler, Nasir ud Din (1848- 
1898) who, in the later years of his reign, 
clearly perceived education as a threat to 
his then shaky regime. On one occasion 
this monarch is said to have declared, “I 
want subjects who, when they hear the 
word ‘Belgium’, will not know whether it 
is a city or a cabbage.” 

But the progress of Western-type edu- 
cation could not be arrested for long. The 
beginning of the twentieth century saw 
added administrative needs in the govern- 
ment, and the School of Political Science 
was initiated to fulfill this demand. Later, 
personnel needs of the Ministry of Justice 
led to the establishment of a School of 
Law, and similar conditions were respon- 
sible for the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
School of Agriculture. 
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Yet once more internal disunity was ac- 
centuated by the intervention of Western 
powers in Iran during World World I. In 
1925 both internal events and British and 
Russian interests brought into being a 
change in government, which might now 
be termed a “monarchial” constitution in 
place of the previous constitutional mon- 
archy. With Reza Shah at the head, the 
new government required more personnel, 
and as a consequence the various colleges 
joined to form the University of Tehran in 
1934. Its primary function was to train 
civil servants, and the university curricu- 
lum made special efforts to enhance the 
social values and prestige associated with 
civil service. The graduates of the Univer- 
sity came to expect government jobs. 

At the present time the University of 
Tehran consists of twelve colleges (or 
faculties) : 

1. The Medical College—made up of the 
following chairs: anatomy, pathology, physi- 
ology, diseases of the nervous system, biochem- 
istry, histology, biology, pharmacology, gyne- 
cology, pediatrics, venereal medicine, obstetrics 
and midwifery, medical therapy, and surgery. 

2. The College of Pharmacy— 

3. The College of Dentistry— 

4. The College of Veterinary Medicine— 

5. The Engineering College—with the chairs 
of mechanical, chemical, electrical, construc- 
tion, and metallurgical engineering; and in- 
organic and analytical chemistry. 

6. The College of Sciences—with chairs of 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and geology. 

7. The Law College—with chairs of eco- 
nomics, political science, and law. Recently it 
has begun to offer courses leading to the doc- 
torate degree. 

8. The College of Theology—with chairs of 

Islamic culture, law, and history, and Islamic 
philosophy. Courses lead to the doctorate de- 
gree. 
9. College of Literature—with department 
of history, geography, philosophy, archeology, 
education, Persian literature, and foreign la- 
guages (English, French, and German). 
Courses lead to the doctorate degree. 

10. College of Fine Arts—traditional and 
modern arts and crafts. 

11. Teachers College—combines courses of 
fered in the Colleges of Literature and Sc 
ences, plus additional educational courses. 

12. College of Agriculture— 
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In the thirties the present campus of the 
University was constructed, and in the 
forties it expanded quantitatively. The fol- 
lowing table shows the present student en- 


rollment and size of the faculty in the col- 
leges of the University of Tehran and also 
some figures on enrollment in colleges in 
the provinces. 


TABLE I: StuDENT ENROLLMENT AND SIZE OF FACULTY IN THE COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TEHRAN AND IN COLLEGES IN THE PROVINCES, 1956-577 


FACULTY 
STUDENT 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENT Full Associate Teaching 
Professors Professors Aides 

Medicine, 

Pharmacy, and 

Dentistry 1,840 65 9 30 
Theology 412 9 3 12 
Veterinary 

Medicine 200 14 7 6 
Agriculture 267 15 14 18 
Engineering 673 41 13 40 
Law 2,092 20 5 4 
Literature 1,188 37 17 20 
Science 719 30 5 
Fine Arts 110 2 5 10 
Teachers College 610 4 18 12° 
Colleges in 

Provinces 2,223 216 


* Material taken from a report in the Iranian newspaper, Ettalaat, November 10, 1957. 
* There were also a number of part-time instructors. 


In the last decade the American aid pro- 
grams in Iran have advanced certain re- 
forms in higher education, but their lack 
of rapport with the population, an igno- 
rance of the cultural tradition, and the 
subordination of their educational activities 
to political interests have greatly mimimized 
their efforts. 


Iranian Students Abroad 


In the first half of the nineteenth century 
ten university students were sent to Europe; 
in the second half, more than roo. By 1930 
there were 1,000 studying outside of Iran, 
in the forties the number jumped to over 
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5,000, and today more than 10,000 Iranians 
study abroad.' These students study a va- 
riety of subjects without any real aware- 
ness of the needs of their country and with- 
out professional guidance to direct them. 
A separate article would be necessary to 
describe the extent of their problems and 
frustrations. The distribution of Iranian 
government and private students abroad in 
1956-57 is summarized in Table II. 

Of the approximately 3,700 university 
students studying in the United States 
(both government-sponsored and indepen- 
dent), 881 pursue engineering courses, 547 
are studying medicine, 600 are physicians 
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doing postdoctoral work, 248 are in agri- 
culture, 369 are in the social sciences, and 
the remainder are in various other fields. 
In Europe the picture is similar with the 
majority of students enrolled in medicine, 
petroleum engineering, agriculture, and 
law. About 2,500 students are studying law 
on the Continent.? 

The Iranian government spends about 
70,000,000 Rials* a year for the exchange of 
these students, another 9,300,000 Rials for 
their supervisory offices abroad, plus added 
administrative costs in Iran. In the United 
States alone there are eight officials in 
charge of Iranian student supervision. Their 
maintenance exceeds $100,000 a year, yet 
not one of them has received training in 
guidance work; rather their background is 
in veterinary medicine, botany, archeology, 
and Persian literature. 

The greatest problem Iranian students 
face abroad is acculturation. When they 
return they are faced with problems of 
readjustment and utilization of their knowl- 
edge in a transitional society within the 
existing socio-political order. 


TABLE II: DistriBuTION OF IRANIAN 
STUDENTS STUDYING ABROAD DURING 1956-57? 


NUMBER OF 

COUNTRY STUDENTS 
United States 3,700 
Germany 4,000 
England 600 
France 800 
Switzerland 250 
Italy 100 
Austria 410 
Belgium 51 

Lebanon 

(American University of Beruit) 166 
Turkey 101 
Afghanistan 5 
10, 183 


*From the Iranian newspaper, Ettalaat, Janu- 
ary 10, 1959. 
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Elementary Education for Literacy and 
National Unity 


The growth of secular elementary edu- 
cation began in the late nineteenth century 
from within the society and arose against 
a background of socio-economic conditions 
and community needs. Its main determi- 
nants were the interaction of Iran with 
neighboring countries, Western influence, 
the establishment of mission schools, and 
the interest of local people in their com- 
munity. 

In addition to government participation 
in education, foreign missionaries from 
America, France, and England also started 
schools in various cities in Iran. They tried 
to promote their religious activities through 
educational endeavor, especially among the 
Armenians and Assyrians. However, the 
most significant educational effort was in- 
stituted by Haj Mirza Hassan Khan Rosh- 
deye, a religious man from the middle 
class. Deeply impressed by the book 
Abmad,* and by the educational advances 
in Beruit, Roshdeye returned to Tabriz in 
1867 to establish a modern one-room school 
of his own. There were no chairs; the chil- 
dren sat on cushions and the desks were 
sufficiently low to permit the pupils to sit 
comfortably behind them and write with- 
out difficulty. 

The conservative clergy viewed Rosh- 
deye’s efforts as a threat to their own sys 
tem of education. This was really the 
beginning of the growing split between secv- 
lar and religious education—between change 
and religious conformity. Disheartened by 
this, Roshdeye voluntarily exiled himself 
in Egypt. A decade later the governor of 
Azerbaijan, Amin-Dolleh, invited him t 
return to Tabriz and reestablish his school. 
The second effort met with more succes. 
The pupils received many educational ad- 
vantages, as well as luncheons furnished by 
the school. The public acclaimed Roshdeye, 
and it was not long before the King asked 
him to set up a second school in Tehran. 
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As a result of Roshdeye’s work a commit- 
tee was formed to direct educational re- 
form and 36,000 Rials were allotted to 
carry out these changes. The activities of 
this committee and private contributions 
brought about an increased number of ele- 
mentary schools. The educational reports 
of the Ministry of Education for 1912 list 
113 such private schools with 10,531 pupils. 
In addition there was the usual traditional 
schooling offered by several thousand re- 
ligious maktabs and madrassebs. 

These educational advances were short- 
lived. Civil strife and political agitation 
broke out, and public grievances were 
brought to the fore. There was strong de- 
nunciation of the government’s foreign 
policy which granted highly favorable con- 
cessions to foreigners and condemnation of 
the many injustices perpetrated by pro- 
vincial governors. This strong discontent 
led to the development of a constitutional 
monarchy in 1906. The new Constitution 
made certain provisions for the betterment 
of education. In Article XVIII, it made the 
study of all sciences free: 


The acquisition and study of all sciences, arts 
and crafts is free, except in the case of such 
as may be forbidden by ecclesiastical law. 


Just prior to World War I, Parliament, 
still under the impact of the 1906 Revolu- 
tion, voted to increase the educational 
budget from 1,360,000 Rials to 2,600,000 
Rials annually. It permitted the building of 
additional schools in large cities, and pro- 
visions were also made for the first definite 
teacher training program. Yet such needed 
educational advancement was interrupted 
by a series of political events. World War 
I made Iran a battlefield, and the outcome 
was a weakened central government with 
the reappearance of feudal chieftains in the 
main provinces, especially among the tribes. 
Such anarchy in the country brought 
about disunity among the various ethnic 
groups as well as in the urban population. 
In 1925 the unstable government under- 
went a change from a constitutional mon- 
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archy to the present constitution when 
a coup d’état ended the Qajar Dynasty and 
brought to power Reza Shah. 

The period from 1926 to 1941 gave rise 
to a phase in the development of Iranian 
education that might well be termed a 
“period of dormancy.” In this era the cen- 
tral government definitely superseded re- 
ligious authority, and the school became 
a means of modernizing the country. At the 
same time, the curriculum stressed the na- 
tion’s past achievements and glories in an 
attempt to revive old pre-Islamic values. 
Arabic terms in the Persian language were 
eliminated and Persian became the school 
language for all ethnic groups. The new 
government viewed education as one of the 
three pillars for national unity, the other 
two being the Army and communications, 
including transportation. 

Administrative reorganization and cur- 
riculum reconstruction took place, although 
the curriculum revisions were primarily an 
imitation of the French system. Under the 
new centralized system, the country was 
divided into units and the educational head 
of each was responsible to the Minister of 
Education, who in turn was accountable 
to the cabinet and Parliament. The Higher 
Council of Education set up uniformly 
rigid scholastic standards and the Ministry 
of Education saw to it that they were put 
into practice. Not even the missionary 
schools were exempt. Final examinations at 
grades six, nine, and twelve were admin- 
istered at schools throughout the country 
all on the same day, and the test questions 
were sent out from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s Board of Examiners in Tehran. The 
uniformity was even extended to school 
heating. All schools (whether in the north 
where the temperature may drop to below 
zero in the winter or in the perennially 
sunny south) were scheduled to begin 
heating their classrooms on the same day. 

Yet despite the adoption of a foreign 
educational system and a rigid adherence 
to it, the country made progress in certain 
areas and by 1941 there were 1,450 ele- 
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mentary schools, 4,200 teachers, and a stu- 
dent enrollment of 209,282.5 

The Allied occupation of Iran and the 
subsequent abdication of Reza Shah in 1941 
brought confusion in educational directives. 
Yet urbanization and the introduction of 
industry had put education in clear sight 
of the public, and more and more they per- 
ceived its value. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion could no longer ignore their demands. 

Since 1941 an increasing number of pri- 
vate and state-supported schools have 
opened, There are now about 7,455 such 
elementary schools throughout the country, 
with urban areas receiving proportionately 
more than rural areas. School enrollment 
numbers about one million, but that num- 
ber accounts for only about 30 per cent 
of all children between the ages of seven 
and thirteen.* The inadequacies of current 
school facilities become even more evident 
when one examines the scarcity of prop- 
erly trained teachers. Although the law 
calls for all elementary school teachers to 
have at least a high school diploma, many 
do not have that much education. This sit- 
uation is likely to worsen in the next few 
decades if Iran extends public education to 
the tribes and villages and carries out fully 
the Compulsory Education Bill which was 
approved in 1906 and made a law in 1943. 
Allowing for 40 children to a classroom, 
80,000 more teachers are needed to handle 
the current number of elementary school 
age children which now exceeds 3,500,000.7 


The Growth of Public High Schools 


The development of higher education 
and the elementary school movement were 
in large part advanced by government di- 
rectives. Not until the early part of the 
twentieth century was there an attempt to 
fill the gap between these two levels. High 
school education was initiated to prepare 
elementary school teachers and to provide 
higher education for those interested. 

The secondary school system in Iran is 
patterned after that of the French, but the 
curriculum has changed little since its adop- 
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tion. The few changes that have been made 
have been in imitation of the American 
system, not in response to the needs of 
Iranian society. 

There are now 925 high schools which 
offer a three-to-six-year program of aca- 
demic-theoretical study in various fields, 
Almost all these schools are in the cities, 
especially in central Iran; for example, 
there are 287 private and public high 
schools in the central district or Ostan but 
only 15 in the whole outlying district of 
Kordestan. The Annual Report of the Min- 
istry of Education for 1956-57 gives the 
figure of 163,570 as the number of students 
in high school, of which less than a tenth 
(12,500) graduate each year. 

At both the elementary and secondary 
levels schools for boys far outnumber those 
for girls. In Esfahan and its environs there 
are 80,000 elementary school pupils, but 
less than a fourth of them are girls, and 
of the 12,000 secondary school students 
only 2,000 are girls. Up to 1950 there was 
not a single high school for girls in the 
religious city of Qom which has a popu- 
lation of about 80,000; there is now one 
school for girls and two for boys. In the 
province of Fars, with a population of 
1,500,000, 3,000 girls are presently enrolled 
in high school. 

For the same academic year, 1956-57, 
the total number of teachers in high 
schools was about 7,000, but not all of them 
are graduates of higher teacher training 
colleges. Those who have attended have 
generally had three courses in the pede 
gogical field, selected from those dealing 
with the principles of education, history 
and philosophy of education, and classicd 
psychology, plus some practice teaching. 

In the fields of agriculture, vocationd 
education, and technical education, som 
minor progress has been made. Table Il 
gives some indication of the growth of edt 
cation in this area and in other fields # 
well. This information is taken from tk 
Annual Reports of the Ministry of Ede 
cation. 
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| made TABLE III: THe Present Picture oF EDUCATION IN IRAN, 1956-57° 
erican 
eds of NUMBER OF SCHOOLS NUMBER OF TEACHERS NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


which Elementary Education 


yf aca- Nursery schools 3-6 years 
fields, (state and private) 166 a 8994 
cities, Primary city and village 
cample, schools (6 years 
© high schooling) 7455 33,000 910,336° 
Elementary agricultural 
tan but 
ict of schools 258 id 14,545 
sat a Tribal schools 440 675 23,298 
Secondary Education 
ves the 
High schools 925 7,000 163,570# 
students 
Vocational and agri- 
a tenth cultural schools 50 > 37,957 
Higher Education 
University of Tehran 
wales. (colleges) 12 333° 9,052 
ms there Colleges in the 
vils, but provinces 5 216 2,223 
irls, and Students abroad a -- 10,000 
students Elementary teacher 
here was training “g year 
in the program 37 ? 2,879 
Agricultural teacher 
training (2-year 
12 b 
. 
of ucaiiton 
— 6,245 classes held for 
231,701 participants 
Religious Education 
1 of then Madrassehs b b 13,163 
ded har Total budget of the Ministry of Education: 3,895,350,000 Rials. 


Figures not available. 

*This figure accounts for only 27 per cent of the actual school-age population from 7 to 
se dealing 13 years which runs over 3,000,000. 

n, history “This figure is 16.5 per cent of those who attend elementary school. Furthermore, it 
d classical accounts for only 8 per cent of the high school-age population which numbers about 
2,000,000. If 2,000,000 seems like a large figure it is because the median age in Iran is nineteen 


aching. years. 

vocation ‘Out of this number 96 are associate professors. There are also 145 aides in the University. 
10n, some 

Table ll 

th of edv- The above table shows the culmination _ initiated by the community, was put under 
r fields #—§ of a century of Iranian educational en- state control. The slow progress of edu- 
. from th § deavor. Change was introduced primarily cation in Iran has been due to a lack of 
y of Edt by the government with little public par- social awareness, little urban-rural interac- 


ticipation. Even elementary education, first tion, and upper-class policy direction. One 
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need only look at the budget of the Min- 
istry of War (not including that for the 
police and gendarmery) which is four 
times that of the Ministry of Education. In 
1957 3,895,350,000 Rials were allocated for 
education. Furthermore what little money 
is available is not used wisely. The persist- 
ent vacillating government policy on both 
international and national affairs has con- 
tributed to an unsteady leadership of the 
Ministry of Education. There have been 
no long-term educational objectives or 
guiding philosophies which would 
strengthen the educational program. 
Because the educational system did not 
emerge from the needs of society and was 
built on imitation, it has helped to widen, 
rather than decrease, the gap between 
urban and rural, between secular and tra- 
ditional schooling. With increased urban- 
ization there has been an added demand 
for education, but facilities (schools and 
equipment, and teacher training) have not 


A social problem as sharp as the political 
difficulties that the Soviet leaders have had 
with Titoism has been engaging commu- 
nist top men in all the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain: it has been the problem of 
youth and its drift into political apathy— 
and worse—the rise of juvenile delinquency 
and crime. 

Whether we study this problem of social 
disorganization in the Soviet bloc or in the 
United States, it is practically impossible 
to define it accurately since the phenome- 
non represents many things to many peo- 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 
IN THE SOVIET BLOC 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


kept pace, and the quality of education has 
steadily declined. 

Increased Western interest in Iranian ed- 
ucation, especially from the United States, 
has brought to the fore additional prob- 
lems. The strong desire among many 
American educators in Iran to introduce 
American methods without modification 
can lead to serious setbacks just as imitation 
of the French system did fifty years ago, 
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ple.! In the United States, for instance, de 
linquents may be only the youngster under 
the legal age of the group defined as “crim 
inals”; to school authorities, the truait 
might be classed as a delinquent; to some 
parents, the worshippers of Elvis Presley 
may represent delinquents. 

The same confusion is even more glaring 
in the case of the Soviet world. Probably 
the most pertinent term used there is “hooli- 
ganism,” and the term is attributed ™ 
“bourgeois” influences from the West—i 
films and books, habits and ideas of amuse 
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ment and entertainment.? As used by the 
communist spokesmen it might refer to 
real misdemeanor and crime, but it can also 
mean simply young teen-agers who have 
adopted the jeans and jacket and other cas- 
ual dress forms fashionable among such 
youngsters in Western states; or it is also 
used to designate the teen-agers reluctant 
to assimilate or content themselves with 
stereotyped and limited communist educa- 


tion. 

Possibly a distinction should be made be- 
tween the “hooligans” and the stilyagi 
(zoot-suiters). Some authorities feel that 
the former denotes lower-class delinquents, 
while the latter refers to the children of 
the new class in the USSR. At any rate, 
“hooliganism” refers, generally speaking, to 
any juvenile tendency to stray away from 
the set pattern of communist “morals.” 
Crime, on the other hand, is even a more 
indefinite concept there, since the Soviet 
judges have been inflicting punishment “for 
what they will,” regardless of whether the 
act is defined as a crime in the criminal 
code; there has also been the tendency for 
the courts to declare any unwelcome act 
“socially dangerous” and to punish the of- 
fender appropriately by using any article of 
the code which the judge believes defines 
analogous action “as a crime.” 

That these forms of social pathology ex- 
ist in the Soviet area is a curious ideological 
phenomenon, since, in the Marx-Lenin- 
Stalin theory, there can be no crime under 
the socialistic regime, and if there are any 
symptoms, then it is the result of the capi- 
talist environment: 


The Soviet social and political regime com- 
prises no elements which bring out any vicious 
tendencies. Thieves and rogues are remnants 
of the distant past, still existing as a result of 
the capitalist environment and its ideology 
which is alien to the socialist manner of life. 


Or, 


Under conditions of bourgeois society crime 
is mevitable. . .. The victory of socialism sig- 


nifies the liquidation of the main source of 
crime, private capital ownership . . 5 

In spite of these pronouncements youth un- 
rest and delinquency have persisted. 


Evidence of the Extent of Delinquency 


It is impossible to judge the extent of 
juvenile delinquency in the Soviet area, 
beyond the fact that all the communist 
governments there report that it is bad 
enough to require systematic exposure in 
the press. The technique is to refer to chil- 
dren from wealthy families, and the dis- 
cussions indicate an undertone of anxiety 
lest this difficult behavior become a model 
for youth in all strata. The younger gen- 
eration, brought up under communism as 
“perfect” citizens, used to be described in 
idyllic terms; however, articles about this 
group now center around such terms as 
“hooliganism,” “Bikinism,” “zoot-suit boys,” 
and “potapkyism” (“potapky,” in Czech, 
are gaudily dressed young men with long 
hair and trousers worn well above the 
ankle). 

Alcoholism. Excessive alcohol consump- 
tion within the Soviet bloc has reached the 
dimensions of a major social problem ac- 
tually at all levels of the social structure.® 
Although heavy drinking in the region has 
been for several years reported “unoffici- 
ally” as rising, it has been only since the 
reports of the zoth Congress that the au- 
thorities have been admitting the serious- 
ness of the problem and the need to handle 
it. 

Measured in absolute quantities, the con- 
sumption in the area is about equal to that 
of the rest of Europe. But the main source 
of concern is the sharp rise in consump- 
tion of hard liquor: vodka, rum (made 
from sugar-beet) and brandy (the beer 
consumption has continued on an equal 
level). Even more important has been the 
evidence of the use of alcohol by young- 
sters, and the use of alcohol by a small pro- 
portion of the population in the industrial 
centers. Uncontrolled drinking, the com- 
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munist press has been reporting, has been a 
factor in hooliganism, crime, disease, and 
accidents, as well as a prime cause of work- 
ers’ absenteeism and inefficiency resulting 
in production losses. 

The official concern has been most evi- 
dent in the case of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia (relatively the most industrialized 
states in the Soviet bloc). On August 9, 
1957, Radio Warsaw proclaimed that drunk- 
enness was so prevalent that there is now a 
saying: “Perhaps there is no Polish road to 
Socialism, but there is a Polish road to al- 
coholism.” A conference of teachers, doc- 
tors, and social workers, held in April, 1956, 
disclosed that there had been a considerable 
increase in teen-age drinking in students’ 
hostels. Teachers reported that scholarship 
money, granted directly to students, is often 
spent on vodka, and that young people are 
prone to spend their earnings from scrap 
collection on liquor.’ These youngsters, 
filled with vodka, usually roam the city in 
groups of from six to a dozen. They do not 
appear to be organized in regular street 
gangs and “their brawls are largely spon- 
taneous: an argument over a girl, a shove in 
a crowd trying to scramble onto a street 
car, can set off a fight.”® 

In Czechoslovakia, between 1949 and 
1955, the consumption of all alcoholic bev- 
erages rose 16 per cent, and of hard liquor 
—chiefly ram—z25 per cent. On January 17, 
1956, Lud (Bratislava) wrote: “Today in 
Slovakia, a considerable number of people 
start work bolstered by alcohol. Daily, 
young and older people end up before the 
divorce courts because of alcohol. . . . For 
many years we have been underestimating 
this serious danger which has grown into 
a social menace.” According to Lidové 
Demokracie (August 31, 1931), one out of 
seven crimes in Czechoslovakia is commit- 
ted under the influence of alcohol. 

In Hungary the trouble had begun long 
before the 1956 revolution. Although the 
national press has been publishing no fig- 
ures, it has been carrying numerous articles 
on alcoholism, mainly in the form of indi- 
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vidual case histories (real or hypothetical), 
Since the revolution the rise of drinking 
has been noted. In fact, Hungary’s commv- 
nist press has been complaining strongly; 
for instance, the Budapest trade union 
newspaper Nepdkarat asserted: 


The children are learning that the words of 
the party and the newspaper are often not to 
be taken seriously, that words and deeds do not 
match. . . . Only recently it was a favorite 
theme of the Hungarian press to print statistics 
about Bs pe crime in the Western countries, 
It would not have harmed us then to pay more 
attention to our own doorsteps . . . prema. 
turely aged children. . . . Now we see in our 
country twelve-year-old prostitutes, teen-age 
bandits. These are subjects about which we 
were silent for fourteen long years but which 
we must speak about now, however painful 
it is. 


In Rumania, the regime has been com- 
plaining that heavy drinking has spread 
through all sections of the country. 

In Soviet Russia, “bourgeois manifest. 
tions” have not disappeared, and the com- 
munist families are now worried about the 
rock ’n’ rolling at wild parties, and the 
drinking (as well as the mugging and steal- 
ing). 

be in Yugoslavia, where youth hs 
more freedom and more normal channels to 
spend their energies, and where the Com. 
munist regime has shown more tolerance 
and comprehension of such youthful em- 
berance as needed for rock ’n’ roll,® there 
has been an increase in the more violet 
forms of “teddy boyism” and juvenile 
banditry arising from alcohol. 

Theft. Next to teen-age alcoholism and 
drunkenness, the “Iron Curtain” has been 
confronted with a special kind of crim 
that plagues the whole area: theft of stat 
property. By their own accounts, Commu 
nist governments have found theft of stat 
property—from the pilfering of plant pars 
to plain shoplifting—a problem of growing 
seriousness and scope. (But statistics are wr j 
important in the story; almost all property 
—except farmland—is state-owned in Car 
tral-Eastern Europe and the communis 
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could probably show statistically that there 
are no more cases brought against “eco- 
nomic criminals” than there are cases 
brought against thieves and swindlers in the 
West.) The regimes have made it plain 
that they are concerned about “economic 
crimes,” not just as economic problems but 
as a threat to internal discipline and 
morale. (The whole problem has been dis- 
cussed—and is still being discussed—in 
Party meetings in virtually every country 
in the area.) What bothers the communist 
officials is the attitude behind such crimes— 
the attitude that swindling of the state is 
part of everyday life, and that it is carried 
on on juvenile as well as adult levels. “Pil- 
fering in some factories has become so com- 
mon that it has almost achieved the respect- 
ability of custom. .. . Millions of Eastern 
Europeans who consider themselves per- 
fectly law-abiding and honest find that they 
can exist only with after-hour jobs—often 
with state tools and materials—that they 
would not dream of reporting for income 
tax purposes.” The real worry of the gov- 
ernments is the feeling among a great many 
ordinary people that it is not immoral to 
cheat the state.1° 
Most frequently reported cases of “eco- 
nomic crimes” have been reaching us from 
Poland. In 1958, state inspectors found 20,- 
000 cases of embezzlement, short-changing, 
over-pricing and short-weighing at 31,776 
Polish shops, according to the official com- 
munist newspaper, Trybuna Ludu. The re- 
port was that 2,000 cases had been sent to 
the courts for prosecution, 1,000 employes 
had been dismissed, and roo private trad- 
ing licenses revoked. On February 19, 1959, 
Poland’s top government body called on 
courts, the prosecutors, and the police 
to get tough faster with “economic crimi- 
nals.” The Council of State, which is a sort 
of collective Presidency, demanded swifter 
investigations by the police, a quicker fol- 
low-up by the prosecutors, and harsher sen- 
tences by the courts (particularly in regard 
to “economic crimes”: theft of state prop- 
erty, bribery, illegal foreign-exchange deals, 
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and pilfering from government-owned fac- 
tories). The Council’s formal statement was 
spread over the front page of Trybuna 
Ludu, the official Communist newspaper, 
as the lead story of the day. The Council 
gave no statistics but it was estimated of- 
ficially that about 100,000 cases of eco- 
nomic crimes were brought before the 
courts in 1958 and that about 1o per cent 
were listed as “serious crimes.” In 1958, the 
Council pointed out, the Sejm adopted laws 
authorizing tougher sentences for “eco- 
nomic criminals”; but the Council com- 
plained that the courts had not been taking 
advantage of the law and were passing 
lighter sentences than the law permitted. 
It was also suggested that greater use be 
made of “temporary detention” of “racket- 
eers, bribers and embezzlers.” In serious 
cases, the Council asked that proceedings 
should be speeded up and use made of 
“summary procedure.” At the same time, 
the Council claimed that there had been an 
improvement in the fight against “hooli- 
ganism.” Special quick-justice courts have 
been set up in nine Polish cities. 

A similar situation has been developing 
in Czechoslovakia. At its meeting on Janu- 
ary 9, 1959, the Czechoslovak Ministerial 
Council complained that the criminal code 
designed to combat the pilfering of socialist 
property was not being stringently applied. 
It was stressed that in cases where the 
“criminals” were “class enemies,” it was 
necessary to apply the provisions of the 
code requiring the confiscation of the 
wrong-doer’s property.!! 

Roumania was not far behind these ef- 
forts to combat theft and embezzlement of 
so-called “people’s property.” In 1958, the 
Bucharest government created the “Judg- 
ment Councils” in all “enterprises and es- 
tablishments” to try workers whose thefts 
did not exceed 200 Lei.1? Apparently these 
councils did not work too effectively. An- 
other measure to curtail “economic crimes” 
was the formation of “inspection teams” 
composed of housewives and workers who 
report on any abuses committed by manag- 
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ers and employers of state-owned shops.!% 
Seven hundred such teams had been formed 
in Bucharest alone by the end of 1958. To 
dramatize the severity of the courts in deal- 
ing with these crimes, Romania Libera 
(January 9, 1959) announced sentences 
ranging from five to twenty years’ impris- 
onment for half a dozen embezzlers. 

In fact, Roumania and Bulgaria have ap- 
proved the use of the death sentence to 
fight these crimes. 

Other aspects. As stated, much has been 
said by the spokesmen of the communist re- 
gimes about the “foreign influences,” es- 
pecially by the official line which has been 
persistently lumping rock ’n’ roll with ab- 
stract art and other aspects of Western cul- 
ture. These are said to debase human 
beings to the point where they become im- 
potent cogs in the capitalists’ machine. By 
attaching foreign labels to the shenanigans 
of their own youth, Communists aim to 
convince people at home—and abroad— 
that present difficulties are mere survivals 
of the “bourgeois influences.” The most 
primitive assaults simply dismiss the prob- 
lem as “decadent” and “vulgar.” Even such 
prominent figures as Dimitry Shostakovich 
have been asked to attack the problem. He 
evaluated rock ’n’ roll as “alien primitivism 
—an enemy of art.” In fact, a reliable re- 
port on Russia states: 


Never in the history of cultural warfare has so 
much ammunition been spent on an enemy so 
little seen or heard as on rock ’n’ roll [in 
Moscow]. Pvt. Elvis Presley probably could 
get one of the large popular halls if he were 
to call his act “Tennessee Folk Songs.” But let 
him confess that it really is rock ’n’ roll and 
the Young Communist League would run him 
out of town as one of those depraved nekul- 
turnye barbarians.14 


The craze for rock ’n’ roll seems to have 
been tapering off lately as the case of Po- 
land suggests. The popularity of that music 
remains strong among more _ energetic 
youth, but “even their enthusiasm is cool- 
ing to the point where they are ready for 
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something new.” This has been due to the 
fact that jazz and rock ’n’ roll attracted the 
Polish youth around 1956 when this group 
plunged into a frenetic attempt to be as 
Western as it could. “But when it became 
clear that there was no real connection be- 
tween fancy tunes and social system, rock 
’n’ roll was allowed to become a matter of 
personal taste.” 15 

Since Stalin’s death, much has appeared 
in the Soviet press about the rise of a class 
of juvenile delinquents from wealthy 
homes, whose behavior resembles that of 
the spoiled rich children in the West: rid- 
ing around in flashy cars, drinking heavily, 
night clubbing, and amusing themselves 
with intermittent seductions. The more 
serious aspects have included armed rob- 
bery, beatings, and even murder.'¢ 

We learn, for instance, from Czechoslo- 
vakia that the youth problem is due in large 
degree to a decline of parents’ morals. The 
officials also accuse young communists of 
“not giving a sufficiently good example for 
the remainder of the youth” and claim that 
“reactionary elements misuse our youth.”" 
Nepszabadsag, Hungarian government Party 
organ, observed: “Our youth no longer 
want to believe anything, refuse to let it- 
self be convinced. . . . They reject the old 
slogans, often scorn all the doctrines of 
Marxism and sometimes call everything just 
a fake”; it blamed “the effects of the Octo- 
ber counter-revolution” for children caught 
hiding guns and grenades, for others play- 
ing shooting and hanging games. 

The less politically minded officials of the 
region, and especially social workers, at- 
tribute the evils of juvenile delinquency 
not only to the upheavals and demoraliza- 
tion and broken families of war occupation, 
but also to the totalitarian rule which in- 
duces the youth to break out in antisocial 
ways, to the general dissatisfaction with 
life. (Interestingly enough, the Youth 
leader of Yugoslavia, Mika Tripalo, ob- 
served, at the Youth Congress of 1958, that 
extravagances of behavior, dressing, and 
dancing were symptoms of passing bad taste 
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rather than the essence of the youth prob- 
lem and wanted to create an understanding 
on both sides by considering what the youth 
wanted and what the state might be able 
to afford to grant.) 

Obviously, one of the reasons why hooli- 
ganism is sweeping through the satellite 
countries is a revolt against the rigidities of 
the communist system. And apparently one 
of the most glaring but insoluble problems 
is that related to the communist concept of 
the family. By the mid-1930’s the commu- 
nist rulers decided to rely primarily on the 
family as the agency for inculcating moral 
standards, though it was to be supple- 
mented by the school, the Pioneers, and the 
comsomol. This commitment to the family 
has been strengthened by an attachment to 
personal private property (including real 
estate). But evidently, the communist re- 
gimes have been unable to avoid a certain 
proportion of spoiled youth, since, speak- 
ing in generalities, many parents under the 
pro-Soviet systems have been unable to dis- 
cipline their children, aiming to spare the 
younger generation from facing the harsh 
realities of the system. 

At the same time, there has been a grow- 
ing resistance to the communist youth or- 
ganizations and the policies of which they 
are the tool. These organizations are hoping 
to appeal to the group consciousness of 
young people of the satellites, while trying, 
at the same time, to suppress their equally 
strong urges for independence and self-ex- 
pression; basically, this is a conflict between 
individualism and totalitarian regimenta- 
tion, and many of the attitudes involved in 
so-called hooliganism are “adolescent revolt 
against coercion and domination.” 


Attempted Solutions 


As everywhere throughout the world, 
there have been in the Soviet bloc numer- 
ous suggestions and experiments to solve, 
or at least to reduce the currently rising 
delinquency rate.18 

In Poland, for instance, where moral de- 
cay, with teen-age prostitution and drunk- 
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enness, has been long a shocking feature of 
life under communism, the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Gomulka regime are now 
cooperating in trying to remedy the situa- 
tion. In Warsaw, in the fall of 1958, the 
Town Council drew up a standard of ap- 
proved behavior for young people. This 
calls upon all youngsters to show “cultured 
and subdued behavior in public places.” All 
young persons will be expected to give up 
smoking and drinking; they are to sur- 
render their seats in trolleys and buses to 
the elderly and to the sick. Children up to 
the age of fourteen are to be off the streets 
and out of public places by 9 P.M. in the 
summer and 8 P.M. in the winter. Youth 
from fourteen to nineteen will be expected 
to be at home by 10 p.m. If any youth mis- 
behaves, an “authorized” person will be em- 
powered to take away his school identifica- 
tion card. 

There is, however, some debate about 
how many persons are to be “authorized” 
and just what to do about a burly young 
man of eighteen or nineteen who is not in 
the mood to give up his school card. An- 
other problem is how to deal with young 
people who finished their elementary 
schooling at the age of about fourteen and 
are not going on to higher schools but do 
not have jobs. This problem is serious in 
Poland. The rapidly rising population not 
only has crowded the schools but has in- 
creased the number of youth with time on 
their hands. (This was one of the reasons 
behind the government’s decision to ex- 
tend the period of schooling, and to com- 
bine the last two years with vocational 
training. ) 

A similar attempt to keep youth occu- 
pied has been introduced in Bulgaria re- 
cently, by the decision of the government 
to resort to labor mobilization (the same 
applies to Yugoslavia). Bulgaria has, in fact, 
reported officially on its efforts to handle 
juvenile delinquency by segregating the 
convicted youth in the Makarenko colony 
(established in 1955 and named after the 
famous Soviet reformer of homeless chil- 
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dren, who applied the principle of giving 
children the maximum of self-management 
and responsibility).1® It appears also that 
Sofia has plans to establish similar “more 
easy-going colonies under the administra- 
tion of the Ministry of Education and Cul- 
ture for delinquents who have committed 
trivial offences” (while the Makarenko 
colony is under the Ministry of Justice). 

The colony consists of four buildings, 
sports grounds, a large artificial fish-pond, 
and kitchen gardens. It is surrounded by a 
barbed-wire fence, five to six feet high, and 
is designed to hold some two hundred de- 
linquents, The minorities of Bulgaria, es- 
pecially Gypsies and Turks, represent 
higher proportions here than their general 
proportion in the population. (We are told: 
“The minorities are more backward and 
poorer, and are thus naturally more prone 
to steal. Special provision is, of course, 
made for them in the school, both to meet 
their backward education and to allow for 
the use of their own languages.”) There are 
regular classrooms and a library, with one 
quarter being “Marx-Lenin-Stalin books.” 
Industrial training is featured. Alcohol, 
cards, or smoking are not allowed, and only 
“ordinary pocket knives are not forbidden.” 
The law prohibits “remission” of sentences, 
but whole or part parole can be granted 
by the Presidium of the National Assem- 
bly on the recommendation of a Commis- 
sion (of which the director of the colony 
is a member). Punishments for misbehavior 
are deprivation of visits or parcels for a 
short period, a public reprimand before a 
general meeting of the colony inmates 
(“collective denunciation”), isolation in a 
room for a defined period, and the transfer 
to an ordinary prison “on the ground that 
the delinquent has shown himself to be un- 
suitable for treatment in a colony.” There 
is only one “non-delinquent employed as 
a guard.” 

The unofficial reports show that the Bul- 
garian Government has been forced to use 
even more radical measures. In 1957 and 
1958, after several demonstrations of stu- 
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dents in Sofia, the Bulgarian police de- 
ported thousands of “hooligans” from Sofia 
and other cities, sending them to state farms 
and other institutions. The police were in- 
structed to rid Sofia, Plovdiv, Burgas, and 
Varna of “hooligans and youths with no 
fixed place of work who carry on immoral 
modes of life and tend to fall under the in- 
fluence of hooligans.” Minors were to re- 
ceive lower-school education, and laws are 
in preparation creating special “educational 
institutions” for this purpose. (The cam- 
paign was launched after an incident in 
which a young worker stabbed another to 
death on a Sofia streetcar for no apparent 
reason and then left without interference 
by any of the car’s passengers.) 

Probably the most drastic measures to 
handle the problem of delinquency have 
been taken in the USSR where a grim po- 
litical lesson had been taught to the Soviet 
rulers by the uprisings led by youth in 
Poland and Hungary. In October, 1958, a 
nineteen-year-old stilyaga was retried and 
sentenced to death following public protests 
that the original ten to twenty-five-yea 
term imposed for killing a militiaman dur- 
ing a robbery was too lenient. And a rigid 
new order of discipline began to be im 
posed on Soviet society as it set out in pur- 
suit of Premier Khrushchev’s ambitious 
seven-year economic goals in the fall of 
1958. The leading organizations—the Com- 
munist Party, the Young Communit 
League, and the Central Council of Trade 
Unions—started evolving their own strict 
measures in the campaign, aiming to root 
out drunkards and thieves, hooligans, and 
unreliable and antisocial elements. Moves 
have begun to set up an armed workers’ m+ 
litia in urban centers. Through the Young 
Communist League, work brigades are 
be established in factories and on farms t 
compete in speed-ups of manual and clett 
cal labor and in clean-ups of attitudes and 
morals, In the Communist Party there is 
be a new drive for vigilance against “for 
eign infiltration,” against the leaking o 
state and Party secrets, and against cafe 
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lessness and complacency. Actually, Soviet 
school discipline has always been strict. In 
the forties if a Soviet youngster left a trade 
school against orders, he was punished by 
imprisonment in a labor colony. The Crim- 
inal Code of the USFSR (Moscow, 1948) 
stated: 


Volun: departure ftom the school or syste- 
matic pri of school discipline by 
of trade and railroad schools and factory and 

t training schools entails expulsion from 
school and imprisonment, pursuant to trial, in 
alabor colony for one year. 


Such strictness stems from the problem 
of juvenile unemployment in the USSR.?° 
The existence of a reserve of unused labor 
is a serious matter for the Soviets. On ideo- 
logical grounds it cannot be allowed, since 
Soviet citizens are guaranteed employment 
—and should really work for their country. 
It cannot be permitted on economic 
grounds, since the USSR, officially, faces 
an all-over labor shortage. Yet voluntary 
juvenile unemployment is one of the factors 
behind the new educational scheme of the 
USSR. The reluctance of school graduates 
to enter the labor market, as well as the 
difficulty in finding suitable jobs, have seri- 
ously troubled the Soviet authorities and 
are one of the factors responsible for the 
current school reform. 
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